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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


( NCE more we have to record the fact that the Irish negotia- 

tions are still proceeding, but that nothing definite has 
been announced. It would seem, indeed, that no communica- 
tions have passed between London and Dublin during the 
week, but that there have been indirect communications 
between Dublin and Belfast, based upon Mr. Lloyd George's 
terms. That, at least, is the statement of the political corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post. Of these “ feelers’? we know 
nothing. It is, however, perfectly safe to assume that the 
Government of Northern Ireland will consent to no arrangement 
which does not recognize the existence of the two Irelands. 
Northern Ireland does not claim the right to veto arrange- 
ments made by us with the South. She merely insists, but 
this absolutely, on her right to settle her own fate. 





The murder of Mrs. Lindsay in the South of Ireland and 
the callous explanation made by one of the Sinn Fein leaders 
who calls himself Minister of Defence have been much before 
the public this week. The murder seems to have been as 
ruthless and as cruel as that of Miss Cavell. We cannot give 
any better proof of the genuineness of our desire not to inter- 
fere with the Government’s efforts for peace than our reticence 
in regard to this crime. Though, in our opinion, almost every 
step that the Government has taken in Ireland has been wrong, 
we will not shoulder the responsibility of interfering where 
interference could not be of any practical use and might casily 
make things even worse than they are. 





Once more the difficulties between France and Britain have 
been patched up, and we are told that the Entente is quite 
testored, We cannot feel, however, that the settlement goes 





to the root of the matter, which is the fundamental conflict 
of policy as to how the future of the world is to be arranged— 
whether by agreement or by force. In this conflict the dispute 
about Upper Silesia is a mere incident. When we went to 
press last week France was still holding out for the right to 
send reinforcements immediately to Upper Silesia, and was 
refusing to attend the proposed meeting of the Supreme Counci! 
on August 4th unless this right were admitted. In reply to 
the French objections, Lord Curzon dispatched a grave Note 
on Thursday, July 28th. He pointed out that for the solidari‘e 
of the Entente it was necessary that the Allies should invariably 
act together. If: France took isolated action, the whole dis- 
cussion before the Supreme Council would be prejudiced. 


With complete candour, Lord Curzon reminded M. Briand 
that after the French entry into Frankfort M. Millerand had 
promised that in future France would not again act alone. 
Finally, surprise was expressed at the “unusual and apparently 
unfriendly tone” of the French Government’s communication. 
“The British Government is loath to believe that such a tone is 
meant to convey unfriendly intentions.” Meanwhile the Germans, 
in answer to the French demand that facilities should be given 
for the passage of French troops through Germany, said that 
Germany would abide by the decision of the Supreme Council, 
This was not only an obvious but a correct answer for Germany 
to make, as the Treaty of Versailles provides that the Upper 
Silesian question shall be settled by Britain, France, and Itely. 


The papers on Monday brought relief from this unpleasant 
tension. It was then announced that it had been arranged 
that the British, French, and Italian Ambassadors should 
inform the German Government that Allied troops must be 
allowed to pass through Germany “if the situation in Upper 
Silesia makes it necessary.” It will be seen at once that for 
all practical purposes the British view has prevailed. The 
troops are not to be dispatched immediately, and the sense 
of the Treaty holds good that if they are dispatched it must 
be as a result of an agreement between the three responsible 
Powers—Britain, France, and Italy. The meeting of th» 
Supreme Council has, however, been postponed from August 
4th to August 7th. Colonel Harvey, the American Ambassador 
in London, will attend the Council. 


In a speech at Thame last Saturday Mr. Lloyd George said 
it was inconceivable that two countries which had made such 
tremendous sacrifices for a common cause as had been made 
by France and Britain should quarrel over a question of inter- 
pretation. ‘‘We have talked very plainly to each other,” 
said the Prime Minister. ‘‘ That is quite right. Plain speaking 
generally leads to good understanding.” He hoped that the 
next meeting of the Supreme Council would yield a final settle- 
ment. ‘A deferred peace is half a -war.” 


Japan has accepted President Harding’s invitation to a 
conference on disarmament. When Japan received the invi- 
tation she, not unnaturally, replied at first that before she 
accepted she would like to know to what she would be com- 
mitted. In answer to this, Mr. Hughes, the American 
Secretary of State, suggested that it was fruitless to work out 
the details of a conference which there was no assurance 
that the Powers invited would attend. Would not Japan 
therefore give a definite acceptance, while the United States 
Government was prepared to proceed with preliminary exchanges 
of opinion regarding the precise agenda? On these conditions 
Japan has definitely accepted the invitation, making certain so- 
called reservations in her acceptance. 





As there seems to be some doubt as to the meaning of thia 
it may be as well to give the actual words of the reply. Japan 
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notes that the chief object of the conference is disarmament- 
In order, therefore, 

“to assure the success of the conference, the Japanese 
Government deem it advisable that the agenda thereof should 
be arranged in accordance with the main object of the discus- 
sions as above defined, and that the introduction therein of 
problems such as are the sole concern of certain particular Powers 
or such matters as may be regarded as accomplished facts 
should be scrupulously avoided.” 

This, we presume, is a way—and a remarkably clever way—of 
saying that Japan will discuss disarmament, but will not discuss 
delicate Pacific problems such as “ Yap,” “ The open door in 


China,” &c., &e. 


Further details of the Spanish disaster in Morocco do nothing 
to diminish its appearance of gravity. The Spaniards are now 
said to hold exactly the same amount of territory as they did 
twelve years ago in 1909 when they began the occupation of the 
Rif country. Their line runs about four miles inland from 
the town of Melilla, with the advanced post of Nador some 
six miles out. Reports from Tangier say that the tribes round 
Tetuan and Laraiche heard of the rising on Tuesday, July 26th, 
and are taking counsel with themselves as to “ what action, if 
any,” they should take. This is, of course, the country from 
which Raisuli has been driven and above which he now hovers 
in the mountains. If the rising spreads to this part of the 
protectorate, the position for the Spanish will indeed be 
serious. All who entertain friendly feelings to Spain, as most 
certainly we do, will desire to remind her that it is often the 
best policy to cut a loss. Spain is great enough to forgo an 
African adventure without any loss of real prestige. 


The incident of the interview with the editor of the London 
Times published by the New York Times, though absurd and 
unimportant in itself, deserves notice as one of the curiosities 
of politics. On Friday, July 29th, the later edition of the Daily 
Express contained extracts from what was assumed to be an inter- 
view with Lord Northcliffe, published in the Irish edition of the 
Daily Mail on the previous Monday, but not in its London 
edition, nor in the Times. On the Friday afternoon, Mr. Lloyd 
George, assuming that the interview was with Lord North- 
cliffe, and in view of the allegation that the King had used 
certain language to and about the Prime Minister and the 
Government, brought the matter before the House of Commons. 
He read a statement made by the King—a very proper and 
constitutional statement assuming the facts to be what they 
were then believed to be, namely, that a member of 
Parliament had put words into the King’s mouth. The Prime 
Minister went on to denounce in scathing terms Lord North- 
cliffe’s mischief-making action in regard to the disarmament 
conference at Washington. 


No one can possibly defend Lord Northcliffe’s original ill- 
deed in allowing the Times to hold up the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary to personal obloquy and by asserting that 
they were not fit persons to send to Washington. That was 
an offence which deserves the strongest condemnation. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Prime Minister in defending himself 
has been guilty of blunder upon blunder. No doubt the 
circumstances seemed to point to a very bad faux pas by his 
enemy Lord Northcliffe, but he should have made quite sure 
before he struck so lustily as he did in the Commons. 


It turns out that the interview was not only a Snark, but a 
Boojum. Everybody who has had anything to do with it has 
vanished. Lord Northcliffe on the evening of Friday, 
July 29th, cabled to the King’s private secretary that he 
had not given the interview, and then faded into the back- 
ground of the prairie. He was last paragraphed at Winnipeg. 
Mr. Wickham Steed, with whom the interview in the New 
York Times admittedly took place, was rather more specifically 
evasive. His manner of dealing with the mystery bore the 
charm of the old common law pleadings. In them you denied 
everything you could think of or dream of for fear you should 
be caught out in an implied admission. Our readers will 
remember the famous example in the defence to an action for 
the unlawful detention of a kettle. The defendant affirmed (1) 
that he had never seen the kettle; (2) that he had never bor- 
rowed the kettle; (3) that he returned the kettle; (4) that the 
kettle had a hole in it. 


In the Chancery Division of Dublin writs of attachment 
were issued on Friday, July 29th, against Sir Nevil Macready, 








General Strickland, General Cameron, and the Governor of the 
Limerick Detention Barracks, The Master of the Rolls issued 
the writs as a consequence of the failure of the military 
authorities to produce the two condemned prisoners, Joseph 
Egan and Patrick Higgins, who had been sentenced to death 
by a military court. The meaning of the decision is that the 
Chancery Division regards the military courts as illegal. They 
were set up by the Government because the civil courts had 
failed to do their work; but we cannot say why these specially 
invented courts should have taken the place of ordinary courts. 
martial. The reason generally given is that the Sinn Feiners 
would have resented martial law and courts-martial. No 
doubt they would, but the excuse is hardly adequate. As, 
however, the Government have released the two prisoners, the 
Master of the Rolls has granted a stay of execution of the writs 
against the generals pending the hearing of an appeal in the 
autumn. The Morning Post asks with pertinence whether the 
Law Officers of the Crown were consulted when the military 
courts were constituted. ; 


A sound warning was addressed to the Government in the 
House of Lords on Thursday, July 28th. Lord Gainford called 
attention to the excessive staffing of Departments. Since 
he criticized the Government last November the number of 
employees had increased from 283,614 to 292,537. That was 
an increase of nearly 9,000. How could the Government 
justify it? Lord Buckmaster, condemning the extravagance 
of the Government, said that the truth was coming home to 
the people that the country was “ bleeding to death from 
excessive taxation.’”’ He said that he was speaking without 
any party spirit, and he was sure that if this Government or 
any other took the problems of financial administration in 
hand “with courage, consistency, and unflinching sincerity” 
they would have ‘the support of every loyal citizen.” He 
complained that it was impossible to get any reasonable answer 
from the Government. Questions were regarded by the 
Ministry as irrational, perverted, and ignorant. 


Replying for the Government, Lord Crawford argued that no 
Government of whatever complexion could have dispensed at 
once with all the officials of the Ministries of Food and Shipping. 
He admitted that the increase was alarming, but it was mainly 
due to the Ministry of Labour, and was the necessary result 
of the coal strike and the consequent unemployment. The 
increase in the Ministry of Labour had been 73 per cent., and 
it had counterbalanced the reductions which had been made 
in other Departments. It is obvious that if the Government 
want a policy to make them popular they need not look far 
for it. We wonder how long they will take to see what is 
staring them in the face. Or will some strong leader arise 
within the Coalition—the only quarter from which he can 
conceivably come—and carry off all the popularity and win 
all the grateful army of followers which might have belonged 
to Mr. Lloyd George ? 


In the House of Commons on Friday, July 29th, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer spoke on the financial situation. Mr. Mosley 
moved for a fresh statement of the financial position, pointing 
out that the surplus of £80,000,000 estimated by Mr. Chamberlain 
had vanished into thin air. Sir Donald Maclean declared that 
the Budget “lay in ruins at the feet of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” He was staggered by the facts. The salarics 
paid to Government staffs, excluding industrial employees, 
amounted ‘to over £100,000,000 a year. Little or nothing had 
been done in response to the Prime Minister's famous circular 
requiring a speedy reduction of the Departments. 


Sir Robert Horne said that undoubtedly recent events would 
alter the figures of the Budget statement, but he was not at 
all sure that there would be very much to withdraw or correct. 
The Excise receipts for the June quarter were £6,000,000 more 
than in the same quarter last year, and there had been nothing 
like the distress as a result of the coal strike which had been 
anticipated. He resented the charge that the Government 
were not trying to economize. The new Insurance Acts, the 
issue of medals, and the care of soldiers’ graves in France were 
examples of how the Government were necessarily prevented 
from cutting down expenses as much as they desired. 


In the early hours of Wednesday morning the Licensing Bill 
passed its final stages in the House of Commons. It went to 
the Lords as virtually an agreed measure, since the alterations 
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were slight. The chief change is that outside London the hours 
of opening are to be eight, instead of eight being a maximum 
number liable to local reduction. The case for the bona-fide 
traveller failed, and he remains buried. 


On Wednesday Sir Robert Horne announced that the Cabinet 
had decided to appoint a Committee of Business Men to advise 
the Government on reducing expenditure and improving our 
financial position. Sir Eric Geddes, who is leaving the Ministry 
of Transport, is to be the chairman. The committee will sit 
in private. It will not decide matters of policy, but may say 
what policies may cost! 


We trust that no one will be misled into thinking that this 
new committee will in any way satisfy the demand which 
we have so often made for temporarily placing the ccuntry’s 
finances in the hands of National Trustees, just as the affairs 
of a company or firm when badly involved are placed in the 
hands of trustees. Their duty is to pull things round, and 
till their job is done they are supreme. A mere Advisory 
Committee, responsible, in fact, to none but the Prime Minister 
—i.e., the Chief Spendthrift—is quite useless to stem the present 
torrent of taxation and of administrative prodigality. Only 
men, or a man, armed with the powers of both the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer can now save 
the situation. 


The incident reminds the present writer of certain financial 
overtures once made by Abdul Hamid, the Sultan of Turkey, to 
Lord Cromer. The Sultan, always in money difficulties, was 
greatly impressed by what he heard of the miraculous results 
of financial reform in Egypt. Such results would, he felt, 
suit him exactly. Therefore let an offer of a fabulous salary 
be made to the great Baring. Let him come to Constantinople 
and set his spells working. Lord Cromer, amused by the 
suggestion, and to test its worth, told the Sultan’s emissary 
that he could agree only on condition that the Sultan 
should be strictly rationed in expenditure. He must 
abandon absolutely the power of giving orders which 
would burden the public Treasury. He must resign the right 
to say “you must”’ to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. “I 
heard no more of the scheme; I knew I shouldn’t,”’ was Lord 
Cromer’s comment. Mr. Lloyd George is like the Sultan, 
He is enthusiastic for economy as long as it involves no sacrifice 
and no loss of power to the Prime Minister. When saving is 
found to involve sacrifice, its pleasant savour has fled. 





On Wednesday the House of Commons discussed the Naval 
Estimates, the principal item being a sum of £11,000,000 for the 
dockyards. The debate brought out in strong relief the absolute 
necessity for a complete, friendly, and permanent understanding 
between us and the United States. Every one, we are glad to 
say, was agreed on one thing. We are not going to build in 
rivalry to the United States. We are not going to base our policy 
on the supposition that we may some day be engaged in a naval 
war with America. We are not going to be so mad as to challenge 
America to a money duel in which we must lose. America will 
soon have nearly double the white population of the British 
Empire, and has already got double our wealth. If we were to 
make our prime naval object the power to beat America at sea, 
she would have to make her prime naval policy the capacity 
to beat us, 


But though preparation for war with America must be ruled 
out, we are fully in agreement with Mr. Churchill and other 
speakers who denounced the idea of our abandoning our present 
naval position, or of doing anything which might leave us 
defenceless and unable to do our share of the policing of the 
High Seas. For example, though we want to continue on very 
friendly terms with Japan, we must never let any part of the 
Empire be at the mercy or even feel at the mercy of Japan. 
Therefore some expenditure is clearly necessary on capital ships. 


Mr. Amery, speaking for the Government, in effect acknow- 
ledged this when he dwelt upon the fact that Japan was building 
eight post-Jutland capital vessels and contemplating eight more, 
In view of this fact the Government demand for four new 
capital ships, though it imposes a terrible burden, must, we think, 
be granted. At the same time, we must never forget that the 
Empire, in the last resort, rests upon the solvency of the United 
Kingdom. We must not be like the man who sold his dog in 
order to buy the poor beast “a more comfortable kennel.” If 





we must have four more ‘Hoods,’ all the more need for cutting 
down drastically in other directions. 





But in truth the whole of our naval policy depends upon our 
coming to a complete agreement with America in regard to 
the Pacific. The fate of the Empire and the peace of the world 
hinge upon that understanding being not conditional but 
absolute. That is why we have so passionately desired and 
urged the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. That 
Alliance was bound to be an obstacle to a perfect understanding 
with America. It is proving so, indeed, at this very moment. 
It is no use to mince matters. We and the Americans must 
agree that they shall look after the Pacific and we after the 
Atlantic. 


If Japan is wise, she will take warning by Prussia and elect 
to win her place in the sun by peaceful penetration and through 
her wonderful capacity for trade, and not by a vast naval 
programme. That way lie madness and ruin. So long as we 
allow certain of her politicians to think that they can play 
off England and America against one another, we are tempting 
her to do what would be injurious to the English-speaking world 
but fatal to her. 


Once more, cordiality with America must be our guiding 
principle, and must be applied in every line and in every word 
of the negotiations over the Washington conference. We are 
not going to throw ourselves at the feet of America, but we 
shall be foolish indeed if, in order to show our independence, 
we convince the American people that we prefer diplomatic 
dalliance with Japan to a firm agreement with them. There 
is the secret of how to destroy the Empire. 





The debate, as a whole, need not be regarded as in the 
least unsatisfactory by those who think as we do, and as we 
are sure the majority of the British people do. We can all 
agree cordially with Mr. Churchill’s statement that we ‘ should 
not be ashamed or afraid to say that we are not going to 
accept the position of certain and definite naval inferiority.” 
Animated by those words, the House rejected the proposed 
reduction of the vote by 311 to 62. 


Signor Caruso, the great singer, died on Tuesday at Naples. 
He had been ill for some months past, but was recovering 
when he had a severe relapse, and died at nine o’clock in the 
morning. Caruso was the premier singer of his age 
according to the old fashion of recognizing a dominant 
reigning sovereign for each of the arts, which seems, 
perhaps happily, to be passing away. It was not so 
much in artistic talent or dramatic force that Caruso excelled, 
but in the sheer natural gift of an unparalleled tenor voice. 
Though as an actor and interpreter he was always eflicient and 
thorough, he could never have risen to great heights but for 
fascination of the superb yet smooth and easy voice. His early 
death—he was only forty-eight—is a loss to the whole civilized 
world, which found joy in his singing. 


A letter from Mr. Robert Witt in the papers of Monday 
announced the gratifying news that sufficient money 
had been raised to secure Millais’ great work ‘‘ The Carpenter’s 
Shop” for the National Collections. Although the alternative 
purchaser was such a worthy one as the National Gallery of 
Victoria, Melbourne, it is specially important that such a picture 
as “ The Carpenter’s Shop” should remain in one of the great 
English galleries. Though there may be a possible diver- 
gence of opinion on the intrinsic beauty of the picture, there 
can be none on its importance in the history of art. As it is 
often held to be the painter’s greatest work, so many critics 
consider it one of the leading examples of the school to which it 
belongs—that of the true “ Pre-Raphaelites.” Hence it is 
obviously one of the pictures which should be easily accessible 
in some great gallery. Mr. Witt and the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund are to be congratulated on the success of their efforts. 





We do not to-day publish our usual communication from 
Mr. A, W. Kiddy on “ Finance—Public and Private,” as he 
is away from London for two weeks. His articles will begin 
again in the Spectator of August 20th. 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 85,s; 
Thursday week, 88}; a year ago, 84§. 
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OF THE DAY. 


————— 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


7. past fortnight has been marked by great public 

perturbation in regard to finance. Not only were 
there the debates in the House of Lords and in the Commons, 
but we had the inauguration of the very significant move- 
ment of the Income Tax payers headed by Lord Inchcape, 
with which we dealt last week, and a multitude of individual 
speeches by leaders of industry whether at company 
meetings or on public —- Finally, there was the 
appeal of the National Association of Merchants and Ship 
Owners to resist State interference with trade. But 
though all of these are of great value in themselves, and also 
urgent danger signals which we shall be mad to neglect, 
we are bound to say that there is not in them suflicient 
concentration of effort. Further, such concentration as 
there is is not directed to the right points. We are con- 
vinced by studying the various movements connected with 
the thrift campaign that there are certain essentials to 
success. The first thing is concentration on the matter of 
taxation, a matter, by the way, which Lord Buckmaster, 
the chief speaker in the Lords debate, has always put 
in the forefront. We have reached the point, and none is 
more perilous, where our taxation cannot be increased. If 
the taxes are made heavier, instead of producing more 
money for the State they produce less. We are killing 
the goose. We are sapping the primary sources of 
our financial strength. Of this there can be no sort 
of doubt. 

But when such conditions as these prevail, the only 
policy to follow is that bold policy pursued by Mr. Gladstone 
on a famous occasion when he largely reduced the number 
and the intensity of taxes and duties and yet increased 
the revenue. Yet another example, one which used to 
be very popular, is that afforded by Rowland Hill at the 
Post Office. He saw that high postal rates were not only 
checking commerce, but actually checking Post Office 
business, as they are now. He boldly struck out for the 
flat rate and the Penny Post. Though he had been told 
that the thing was impossible, he ended by giving us not 
only the immense boon of cheap communication but 
increased income from the Post Office. We want men 
in command of our finance who will have both the sagacity 
and the courage to follow these examples. 

So vital is this matter that, in our opinion, we must 
always think first of taxation, and not, as people are apt 
to do now, first of expenditure. The prime policy is to 
consider what is the maximum of money which we can 
safely raise from the taxes. When we have ascertained 
that (we can do so approximately if not absolutely) half our 
task is done. We know how much we dare spend withcut 
ruin. We have done what the ordinary sensible citizen 
does when he reforms his establishment in bad times. 
He begins by ascertaining his exact spending income, his 
gross income minus interest on debts and mortgages. 
Our spending income is the maximum raisable without 
injury to trade and commerce. That ascertained, the 
task of economy becomes comparatively easy. The 
economist may not have actually increased his arguments 
against too great expenditure, but he has made these 
arguments so clear that even the wildest spendthrift cannot 
help being impressed by them. He has got a sure and 
certain way of meeting the plea, “ We must have this” 
or “ We must have that.” He can at once say: “ There 
is no ‘must’ in the matter. You cannot have more money 
than there is in the till. Further, there is no way of getting 
more money into the till which would not prove infinitely 
worse than the cutting down which we now tell you has 
become an absolute necessity.” 

The next step is almost automatic—the step of rationing 
the Departments and telling them that they have got so much 
to spend and no more, or rather, that if they want more 
it can only be got by persuading the Cabinet to reduce 
expenditure in some other office. These being the conditions, 
it 1s the duty of the Government—an unpleasant duty, we 
admit—to apportion the money in hand. The heads of the 
Departments must carry out the necessary retrenchments. 
When this has been actually accomplished, but of course 
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not till then, rulers and ruled will be surprised how 
relatively easy reducing expenditure is in practice. What 
makes the approach to or even the discussion of retrench- 
ment so difficult is the human resistance thereto. Retrench- 
ment, unfortunately, is bound to mean taking away a 
comfortable living or comfortable expectations from g 
great many people. The persons involved naturally object, 
and, entrenched as they are in our public offices, fight to 
the death. 

In private life individuals and groups of people 
quickly realize that if retrenchment does not take 
place in the home or in the business they themselves 
will be ruined. Therefore there are always men as ready to 
fight for retrenchment as there are men to fight against it, 
In the case of public affairs there are no such instinctive 
and natural upholders of thrift. Unless somebody can 
inspire the Government with a passion for retrenchment, 
which, however, is not so difficult as it sounds, the opponents 
of economy are apt to hold the field. Nobody feels that 
he will immediately suffer in his own person or purse unless 
there is a radical reduction of staff throughout the Depart- 
ment in which he serves. He does not realize, as do the 
directors and managers in an ordinary business, that unless 
there is a reduction of expense he will lose his livelihood. 
For these reasons the key to the whole matter is to con- 
centrate upon reducing taxation. If we cut down the 
taxes sufficiently—that is, to the point where they are not 
injuring trade and commerce—the other reforms will follow 
by themselves. You cannot waste what you have not 
got. But to set this brake at work on taxation we must 
find some man to lead who not only understands what is 
wanted, and why it is wanted, but who is capable of 
impassioning himself as well as of leading his countrymen. 
The country itself is more than ready. All it wants is a 
leader. 

This depth of popular feeling does not belong merely 
to the merchant and employer classes. It is instinctively 
affecting the minds of the manual workers. They 
realize as fully as the former that our bloated taxes 
are going to destroy them. The nation is a great crowd 
standing with its back to the Dark River of Want. The 
sound of the turbid and menacing waters is always in 
its ears. The last ranks in the crowd, the ranks on the 
very edge of the river, are the ranks of the manual 
workers. They know that if there is disturbance or panic, 
or anything that pushes the men in front back, they will 
be the first to go into the water, there to perish miserably. 
Therefore they are the first instinctively to feel that the 
tax-collector, who is causing so much disturbance in the 
crowd and making it sway backwards and forwards so 
dangerously, is their mortal enemy. And they are right. 
Panic in the crowd is the worst peril. It may cause a 
disaster long before it is actually due, or rather a disaster 
which might have been quite easily avoided by care, 
discipline, and organization. Therefore the country at 
large is longing for a politician who will lead it on the 
way to thrift. 

It is, we fear, useless to look for a leader of this kind 
to be thrown up by the people themselves. In existing 
circumstances we have got to look in the ranks of the 
present Government for the man who will lead us out 
of Egypt. Obviously, the regular Liberal Opposition 
is too scanty and too heavily weighted with political 
* Strulbugs”’ to be able to produce the man we want. 
For example, Mr. Asquith, though he has had tremendous 
opportunities, has done nothing practical to help in the 
matter of economy. Lord Buckmaster, though a peer, 
and by training a lawyer and not a financier or a man 
of business, has done ten times as much to emphasize 
the state of our finances. But, unfortunately, we cannot 
look to him for leadership. Our leader must be in 
the Commons. Mr. McKenna has, no doubt, the root 
of the matter in him, but he also, unfortunately, is 
not in the House, and is as unable to undertake the sort 
of campaign we want to see put in motion as though he 
were a peer. 

As to the Labour Party, they are, we fear, quite hopeless 
in the matter of finance. Their leaders, no doubt, can make 
an occasional abstract speech about “ bloated ” Government 
expenditure, but when it comes to the test they are the 
greatest spendthrifts of all. The men who gave their moral 
support to the coal strike, or at any rate failed to do 
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anything to prevent the strike, who have for their organ a 
paper like the Daily Herald, and who by their speeches and 
acts have stimulated and encouraged every sort of demand 
for increased civil expenditure, will never produce economic 
reform. We have no doubt that Mr. Clynes in private 
would express a great and sincere horror of extravagance, 
but who would have the hardihood to assert that we shall 
get a policy of retrenchment and financial reform from 
the Labour Party—the party which has never dared 
to deal effectively with the men who declare that the 
great thing is to adopt the revclutionary method of 
reducing a nation to a condition of bankruptcy, famine, 
and chaos in order to arrive the quicker at the dictatorship 
of the proletariat? No one can take up any of the 
extreme Labour papers without finding proofs that the 
extremists believe that under various forms we may be and 
ought to be taxed into the millennium advocated by organ- 
ized Labour. We know well that the majority of the 
Parliamentary leaders do not approve; but as long as they 
show no signs of dealing faithfully with those who hold 
the opinions we have just described, but rather excuse 
or even encourage them, we should be mad to trust them 
as Economic Reformers. 

The man to lead the country in the matter of safe 
taxation and public thrift, and to re-establish its finance, 
must not only be able to inspire the nation with the 
passion for economy and to satisfy the nation’s intense and 
instinctive desire to save itself from destruction by 
taxation, but must bea man of wide experience in our public 
administration, a man who has scen so much from the 
inside—i.e., from the Cabinet standpoint—of the way in 
which the money goes, that he will be able to meet the 
heads of the great spending departments — the Army, 
the Navy, the Home Office, and the Board of Trade 
—on their own ground and talk to them with equal 
knowledge. When they resist on this or that point, 
and say that reduction is impossible, he must know how 
to show them and the country that at such a time as 
the present the word is untenable. It is not only treason- 
able, but ridiculous. 

The time is not ripe to suggest the name of any par- 
ticular man who fits this description. We must to-day be 
content with a negative statement. The Prime Minister is 
not the man. He might have played the part of which we 
have been writing, but, unfortunately, after the Armistice 
he took the wrong turn and assumed the part of the gay 
Lothario of finance, the politician who in effect told the 
country that it need not let its enjoyment, its grandeur, 
its pride or its indolence be in the least affected by such 
sordid matters as financial embarrassments. Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we go to the Poll. Mr. 
Lloyd George could not now, even if he would, take such a 
sharp curve as that required of him. He is also by nature in- 
capable of the dogged fight over details which is required by 
the man who must combine the offices of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and of the Prime Minister. That combination 
is essential to effective retrenchment. If we do not obtain 
it, and if there is always an appeal to Caesar whenever the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has to fight with a Depart- 
ment, things will go wrong. We are in such a state that 
when the head of a Department says to the Treasury 
that he will appeal to Caesar, the answer must be: “I am 
Caesar.” 

The man who is to save us financially must come from 
the ranks of the Coalition statesmen. The Coalition 
cannot be turned out of office by outside pressure. If the 
Cabinet has got to be re-made, as we believe it must be, 
the motive power must come from the inside. In other 
words, it must be a member of the present Coalition 
Government who will lead us out of our troubles and be 
the new Premier. It is in the Cabinet itself that the 
alternative is to be discovered which is always thrown 
interrogatively into the faces of those who demand a 
change of financial heart in the Government. To the 
question, ‘‘ What is the alternative to Mr. Lloyd George ? ” 
we would say, “ The alternative is on the Treasury Bench 
just as he was when Mr. Lloyd George politically slew Mr. 
Asquith.” Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, is in the position 
of the Priest of Nemi. He is 

*‘The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 





THE POSITION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


NHE Lords are suffering from the grievance which has 
become customary at this time of year. The Govern- 
ment programme in the House of Commons has taken 
much longer than was anticipated—as of course it invariably 
does ; and in the manner which has become familiar the 
Government have thrown a whole batch of Bills into the 
Upper House, saying, ‘‘ Pass these as quickly as possible, 
please.” The Lords in these circumstances habitually 
protest, but do more or less what is required of them. 
The very conditions under which all this happens year 
after year help the Government ; everybody is dead tired 
of Parliamentary work ; nobody wants an autumn session 
if it can be avoided. Therefore the Government cynically 
tell themselves that though the Lords may protest they 
will not really upset their arrangements for shooting grouse 
or adding another “ Royal ” to their collections. Although 
there is comedy in the recurring situation, the treatment of 
the Lords is really a very serious matter. It has been 
demonstrated over and over again during the past few 
years, and particularly during the war, that we cannot 
get on without the House of Lords. A Second Chamber 
is shown to be quite essential to a well-balanced constitution. 
As though to make the irony of politics perfect, Liberal 
newspapers have been compelled on more occasions than 
we can now remember to admit that under a dictatorial 
Prime Minister the House of Lords alone has cared for the 
liberties of the people. 

It was an unusual combination—the combination of 
Lord Crewe and Lord Salisbury—which set forth the case 
against the Government in the House of Lords on Tuesday. 
Lord Crewe, though his arguments were excellent in them- 
selves, was in the nature of things not the best possible 
mover of the resolution as he was exposed to the easy 
retort that he had been a ringleader of the movement 
which, by means of the Parliament Act, docked the Lords 
of much of their power. The Lord Chancellor could be 
trusted to make the most of that opening, and he did not 
fail the Government. Nevertheless, Lord Crewe’s argument 
was logically unanswerable. The Government ask the 
Lords to pass within four weeks the Safeguarding of In- 
dustries Bill, the Railways Bill, the Bill for repealing the 
Corn Production Acts, the Finance Bill, the Licensing Bill, 
and a number of minor measures. Lord Crewe demanded 
that no contentious measure except the Railways Bill 
shall be proceeded with before November 2nd. If the 
Lords are really to discuss all the very important Bills 
thoroughly, they cannot possibly do it in four weeks. 
Some of the Bills have been rushed through the House 
of Commons at racehorse speed, and if a careful examina- 
tion of them is not made in the Lords they will not receive 
it at all. In the Division the Government had their way, 
although a large minority voted with Lord Crewe. The 
figures were for the motion 79 and against 104. 

Lord Curzon argued that as the House of Lords did not 
profess to be more than a revising chamber it had no real 
cause of complaint when Bills were sent to it at the end of 
a Session. The Government had worked very hard in 
the House of Commons and could not have sent the Bills 
sooner. We agree, however, with Lord Salisbury, that 
the time has come to join issue. If the House of Lords is 
to function as a real Second Chamber it must be allowed 
to do its work properly. It is true that it does not claim 
any other right than that of referring doubtful measures 
to the country, but it is essential that it should be sure 
that there is real justification either for passing or holding 
up any measure. This means that every Bill must go 
most carefully through all its normal stages in the House 
of Lords and particularly be dissected bit by bit in the 
Committee Stage. If the Irish negotiations should come 
to anything, Parliament will probably have to be called 
together in the autumn or winter in any case, so that 
there is no objection to postponing the consideration of 
important Bills in the House of Lords until November. 
A possible alternative, of course, is that the Lords will 
amend several of the Bills forthwith, and that the Govern- 
ment, anxious not to prolong the Session, will accept the 
amendments with a wry face, or drop one or more of the 
Bills altogether, as they dropped the anti-Dumping Bill 
two years ago. 

Looking back upon the valuable part played by the 
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House of Lords since the Parliament Act was passed, we 
feel more thankful than ever that sanity prevailed and 
that a passion for mock heroism did not compel the Lords 
to resist the Parliament Bill to the extent of allowing 
their Chamber to be swamped by a special creation of 

eerages. The reputation for moderation then earned 
stood the Lords in good stead ever since. But now 
that the value of a Second Chamber is much more apparent 
to everybody than it was a few years ago, and certainly 
than it was before almost autocratic powers were assumed 
by a Liberal Prime Minister, it is the absolute duty of 
constitutionalists to see that the House of Lords pes 4 
fulfills its office. It is not enough that it should wor 

through its own strength and perseverance. It must 
studiously be given every opportunity to work. This is 
where Unionism or, as we should prefer to call it, Consti- 
tutional Democracy can render an inestimable service to 
the country. If the Lords do not do now what the nation 
expects of them, their powers will lapse through want of 
use. It is positively a case of now or never. 

Of all the Bills coming before the Lords the most important 
and the most controversial is undoubtedly the Safeguarding 
of Industries Bill. This Bill was originally framed as a 
security measure—to make the country safe in time of 
war. Yet now that the Government have abandoned 
other measures which were designed to serve the same 
purpose—for iastance, the Corn Production Acts—they 
persist with the Safeguarding of Industries Bill. Some 
people say, and we hope it may be true, that this Bill has 
been so contorted with amendments in the House of 
Commons that there is not a single tariff-making power 
provided for in it which is not rendered inoperative by 
checks, balances, and restrictions. If this be no exag- 
geration, the Bill will not introduce Protection because 
when it becomes an Act it will not work. On the other 
hand, it is possible that it wil! work, and it is most desirable, 
indeed necessary, that the country should have much more 
enlightenment on the subject than was provided by the 
galloping debates in the House of Commons. If the 
Bill is certified as a Money Bill, the Lords can enlighten 
even though they cannot decide. 

We appeal to Constitutional Democrats to ensure the 
preservation, before it is too late, of an integral and in- 
dispensable part of a free constitution. Cromwell was not 
misled when he called a single chamber system the most 
cruel and arbitrary system in the world. The Government 
have pledged themselves to the reform of the House of 
Lords, and the nature of that reform is certain to be shaped 
by the conduct of the House of Lords in the months imme- 
diately ahead of us. We want a Second Chamber which 
will not excite the jealousy of the House of Commons, 
but which will discharge the function of a revising Chamber 
more thoroughly than ever before. For this reason we 
cannot believe in a Second Chamber which is elected, 
for an elected body most always excites jealousy because 
it is sure sooner or later to lay claim to virtually equal 
powers with the Commons. Nothing like the American 
Senate would be accepted here. But Constitutional 
Democrats could have no worthier or better object than 
to keep prosperous a Second Chamber, which, while not 
exceeding its duty of referring questionable measures to 
the country, should examine every Bill with even more 
thoroughness than the House of Commons has time to do, 
and thus inform the nation about proposals upon which 
our whole future depends. If the Unionist Party does 
not make this its business it will fall miserably short of its 





obligations. Nobody else will or can do this service to the 
country. 
POPLAR AND THE RATES. 


GREAT deal more is bound to be heard of the 

grievances of the ratepayers. Rates are taxes, 
and though the heaviest burden lies upon the Income Tax 
payer, and though that burden is the most demoralizing 
of all because it cripples industrial enterprise, the present 
terribly high rates are a great evil, and they would have 
attracted much more public attention if they had not 
been relatively obscured by even worse evils. There are 
people in this country who are now paying more in rates 
than they paid in rent before the war. Imagine what 


this must mean to a man who has carefully mapped out 








his expenses on the assumption that the rates will always 
be in an approximately steady ratio to his rent. Unhappily 
a very large number of people are not allowed to see how 
vitally they are concerned in the levying of the rates 
because the taxes they pay in the form of rates are hidden 
away in an inclusive rent-charge. We are reminded of 
the story of the ratepayer who grasped for the first time 
in his life that he was being imposed upon when a friend 
of his who was a road-mender sat by the roadside medi- 
tating for an hour or two instead of working. ‘“ You are 
stealing my money,” exclaimed the recently instructed 
ratepayer, and, so saying, he laid out the idle road-mender 
with his own mattock. The chief cause of the great 
rise in the rates in towns is no doubt the present wages, 
But ratepayers have very good reason to resent the fact 
that even though they pay more they get less work done 
for the money. For our part, we cannot remember a time 
when London was so dirty. It is a common experience 
to see dust and filth of every kind flying about on the breeze 
from dust-carts at a time when all the scavenging would 
have been finished in the pre-war days. Presumably, 
scavengers cannot be asked to begin work before a certain 
hour. Yet there are hundreds of thousands of educated 
men who have to begin work earlier than the scavenger, or 
even to work during most of the night. 

The whole question of the London rates has attracted 
particular attention this week owing to the case of the 
Poplar Councillors. The Poplar Council, with its majority 
of Labour members, has refused to enforce the London 
County Council’s “ precepts ’—that is to say, has refused 
to pay the sum demanded as the contribution of Poplar. 
The London County Council therefore proceeded against 
the majority of the Poplar Council in the High Court 
requiring them to show cause why their persons should 
not be attached. The Labour Councillors of Poplar, of 
course, made great play with what they called the iniquity 
of the unequal rating of London. They pointed out that 
if a very poor borough like Poplar paid its allotted sum 
to the London County Council—that is, the same sum as 
all the other boroughs pay—it would have to raise its rate 
to the staggering figure of £1 18s. 8d. in the pound. Mr. 
Lansbury and his friends demand that the London rates 
should be equalized, by which equalization they estimate 
that the uniform flat rate all over London would he 
83. 3d. 

We are perfectly ready to admit that the Poplar case 
has certain elements of justice. A penny rate in Poplar 
produces only £3,200, whereas it produces £29,000 in 
Westminster. Obviously, money cannot be raised in 
the places where it is most needed except by a terrific 
rate. All the same, the case for equalization of rates 
as commonly put forward by Mr. Lansbury and his 
like is simply a demand that Socialistic councils 
should be allowed to carry on as they like with doles and 
wasteful and luxurious expenditure of every kind while 
the richer boroughs pay for it. One could not think of a 
scheme better calculated to demoralize all municipal 
government. The innocent, so to speak, would have to 
pay the bills of the guilty. It would be a heart-breaking 
business. The result would be that able and self-respecting 
men of the very type that is needed much more in municipal 
work would be frightened away. These men would refuse 
to take on a job in which they could not see the due results 
of their efforts. They might manage the affairs of theit 
own borough with extraordinary skill only to find theit 
borough ruined by the criminal absurdities of their 
neighbours. 

The truth is that in a huge place like London, with its 
numerous boroughs, you cannot have simultaneously self- 
determination and equalization. If there is to be equaliza- 
tion, it will be necessary to make the wild Socialistic councils, 
which look upon the State as the universal provider and 
upon the Borough Council as only a lesser State, conform 
to a strictly limiting code of rules imposed from above. The 
same financial difficulty is apparent as when States are 
federalized. Take the proposed federalization of the United 
Kingdom. Those who propose it never present a satis- 
factory financial scheme because there is always the patent 
and insurmountable fact that England, being much the 
richest country in the United Kingdom, pays to 4 large 
extent for the others. The fact that England pays gives 
her in practice the right to control the expenditure of those 
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for whom she pays. If federalism were introduced and 
Wales in the exercise of her new independence embarked 
upon expensive schemes, the English taxpayer would take 
quite a different view of the matter. He would say, e So 
long as I had considerable control I did not mind paying. 
But I am certainly not going to pay for mad undertakings 
about which I was never consulted, which I do not approve 
of, and in which I have no part or lot.” So it is with the 
municipal problems of London. 

The High Court gave the Poplar Councillors a fortnight’s 
grace to think matters over. As Sir Alfred Mond announced 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday that he was taking 
steps to bring to an end the present stereotyped payment 
from the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, and as this 
will appreciably relieve the poorer boroughs, we may hope 
that Mr. Lansbury and company will think better of their 
determination to be incarcerated in Brixton Gaol with all 
the accompanying honours of fifes and drums. 

Whatever happens in this particular case, however, the 
larger question will remain. So long as the law is the law, 
it must be obeyed. It is just like Mr. Lansbury to suppose 
that millenniums are introduced by law-breaking. Every 
Borough Council is a body of trustees, and when trustees 
begin breaking the rules they have sacrificed all right to 
respect and show their unsuitability for a high office. It 
is like Mr. Lansbury, again, to pretend—though, for all 
we know, he has genuinely convinced himself—that the 
Poplar ratepayers all agree with him. In an immediate 
sense no doubt they de agree with him, because when he 
says he wants to ease the rates of Poplar by his action 
they are naturally all for the policy of paying less. But 
he is confusing the issue and deceiving himself if he thinks 
that the Poplar ratepayers, or any other ratepayers, are 
in favour of the sort of lavish expenditure which has 
brought Poplar into her present troubles. Every ratepayer 
wants lower rates, and in the long run, or as soon as he has 
understood the matter, the Poplar ratepayer will be on 
the side of those who administer affairs economically and 
set their faces like flint against extravagance. Probably 
if you asked the opinion of Poplar people individually they 
would tell you that they would be glad of any scheme, by 
whatever political name it might be called, which would 
save their borough from being always in financial arrears 
and would reduce the rates which they can no longer bear. 
They would be quite ready, for instance, to welcome 
a Commission which would put the Poplar house in order. 
And we can easily believe that such a Commission may 
be necessary before Poplar is free of the Soviet taint of 
financial insanity which Mr. Lansbury and his friends 
have spread over it. 





SOME ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. 


\ E have dwelt elsewhere upon the paramount need of 

reducing taxation and stopping that secondary 
haemorrhage which, if not stopped, must prove fatal to 
the nation. But though the reduction of taxation below 
the sterilizing and killing point is essential, we do not 
say that it is a panacea. Though we want this most, 
we want many other things to restore us economically 
and physically to full health and vigour. The majority 
of these adjuncts to a sound national policy depend upon 
the proper understanding of economic laws. It sounds 
a priggish thing to say, but it is none the less true that 
if you sift our trouble to the bottom a great part of it 
is found to be due to a misunderstanding of the principles of 


‘exchange. The world at large has not yet realized that wealth 


is founded on exchange, and that if we want to be wealthy, 
i.e., to get economically the best and the most out of the 
material side of life, we must encourage exchanges. There 
is no other way. The increasing of exchanges means 
riches ; the decreasing of exchanges poverty. And thisisas 
true for nations as for individuals, for the very simple reason 
that, though we personify nations, they are in reality only 
aggregations of individuals. They do not change in kind 
owing to their conjunction, but remain economically con- 
courses of individuals, 

But why, it will be asked, should these communities 
depend upon exchanges? Why should they not make 
the things they want for themselves instead of being 
perpetually swapping? The answer is “ Waste.” To 
use exchange instead of self-supply means a reduction of 





waste in time and energy, so enormous in amount that 
material civilization, and with it a great deal of moral 
civilization, may be said to be founded on the facility 
of exchange. 

Bastiat in a wonderful passage shows how ill a French 
peasant would have fared in the forties had he been obliged 
to forgo the use of exchange and to get everything for 
himself. He would have taken we forget how many 
years of hard trade to collect even the small amount of 
foreign things which the ordinary labourer used in those 
days. How could he have obtained his coffee from Asia 
or Brazil, his cotton from China, and his metals from 
England ? He would have been exhausted by his efforts 
to satisfy by his own efforts even a part of his very humble 
desires. 

Instead of being economically self-determined, the 
labourer relies upon exchange, and finds that he can, 
as it were, stretch his arms across the globe to get the 
things he needs. By the organization of exchanges he be- 
comes the master of the material world. He tills his corn- 
patch or his vineyard and exchanges its produce for money, 
which is the universal solvent of exchange—the thing 
which gives you a choice as wide as the globe. By the 
savings which a man and his fellows make in the process 
of barter, the world becomes richer and richer. 

Owing to a pitifully unfortunate application of strict 
logic to imperfect premises, mankind is apt to ignore 
these simple facts. Men will not acknowledge exchange to 
be a union of forces to prevent waste. Instead they insist 
that it is not a mutual and therefore a double benefit, but a 
transaction in which one side gets the better of the other. 
The man whom we call the seller is always he who does 
the better—the person who gets gold but not a commodity 
for his share of the exchange! We fix our eyes upon 
the seller and ignore the buyer, forgetting that in reality 
the buyer and seller are at bottom the same. The moment 
a man has got cash for his goods all he can do is to go 
and buy something with it. He cannot eat the precious 
metals or the tickets (paper currency) which produce 
these metals “‘on demand.” 

What has gone wrong with the world, what is the cause 
of all our troubles, is not what people call “ the destruction 
of capital” through making and destroying munitions of 
war instead of producing and using food and clothing. 
No doubt there was a great deal of waste while 
the war lasted, but we believe that, except for 
the physical losses of the ruined areas, the world 
is no poorer than it was before the war. In other. 
words, the war has already been paid for. We paid as 
we went along. What is keeping us poor, what is placing 
us in deadly peril, is not our material losses in the war, 
but the breakdown of the machinery of exchange. Wealth 
is the resultant of exchange, and we are not exchanging. 
That is the root of the whole matter. We are not 
exchanging, not because we don’t want to do so, but be- 
cause we don’t know how to start the engine. 

When we begin to talk business, and not sophistical 
platform rubbish, it is at once clear that what the business 
man wants to do is both to buy and to sell. Instinctively 
he knows, though we will not always admit it, that there 
is a great law which says, “ He that will not buy, neither 
shall he sell.” If he who wants to sell will only believe 
that if you buy you will end by being able to sell, he will 
soon realize that his road to prosperity is to set the machin- 
ery of exchange going at all costs, Without that he and 
his business must perish. 

If we can imagine a Moses ready and able to lead the 
people out of the economic wilderness, what he would do 
would be to tell them to start buying in foreign countries 
and to trust to the laws of economics to see that they were 
paid. But if this were too hard a saying, and seemed 
too much like throwing boys into deep water in order to 
teach them to swim, the new Moses would certainly tell the 
would-be traders to begin by organizing credits. 

Men engaged in foreign business ought in theory to 
hunt in couples. Every man who sends somebody to sell 
his goods in Italy, or Poland, or wherever else 
he is opening a market, should send him in 
company with a man who wants to buy. Then 
the two English traders should put their heads together 
and make a little clearing-house between themselves. 
The old way, of course, and the least complicated way, 
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was payment by bill of exchange, and the other beautifully 
balanced and delicate operations of credit under which 
money was lent upon a cargo the moment it was put 
on board, or even the moment it was taken over and was 
ready to be carried down to the port. The golden angel of 
credit attended the product on its voyage through the world. 
From the moment the wheat left a cornfield far inland 
in the Argentine till it passed into the hands of the village 
baker in England and was placed on the table of the 
English labourer, the guardian spirit was hovering over 
the “ consignment ” and es it along at every stage. 
He made the journey a triumphal procession, The corn 
was in debt, and rightly not in the least ashamed of being 
so, through its whole career. 

The quartern loaf is indeed the child of credit. Credit 
enabled the seed to be bought and the land to be ploughed. 
Credit found the wages of the men who reaped it and 
carried it to the railway station. Credit sped the plough 
and the tractors. It paid the rail rates to the coast. 
It put the corn on board the ship and took it across 
the ocean. It unloaded it again and brought it to 
the mill. 

Once that was an easy transaction. Now, though a 
great part of the chain is perfectly sound and perfectly fit 
for use, there are one or two links which in many trades 
are lost or have become shaky and dangerous. But, as we 
all know, the strength of a chain is its weakest link. 
Therefore, when we talk about re-establishing trade, 
we mean re-establishing the mechanism of exchange, for 
that is what is gone—not the, desize to exchange. And 
the restoring of this mechanism means largely the restoring 
of credit. And credit means confidence. 

There was once a very thirsty village. In it there 
was a deep well full of good water, and there was an 
old-fashioned pump in the well. But it would not work, 
and nobody could get water. Then it was pointed out 
that the only way to get the pump to work was to pour 
a gallon of water down it. Next some one proposed that 
every one should contribute from the little stores of drinking 
water which the householders possessed, enough to make 
up a gallon. No one for a long time would come forward. 
Each man doubted whether it was really true that the 
pouring down of the gallon would sct the pump going. 
If it would not, then he would have parted with the 
water which might have kept him alive a little longer. 
Therefore no water was raised because no one had the 
pluck to run the necessary risk. That is not unlike the 
present state of Europe now. We have got to pour some 
water down the pump, or it will not work. The right way of 
doing it is to begin by buying and selling. If only 
confidence is restored, and people can be induced to 
contribute their share to set the pump going, all will 
be well. 

Nothing will restore confidence more quickly than 
remembering and acting on two or three fundamental 
things in economics :— 

1. You cannot eat gold or silver, or tickets for the 
supply of these metals. Therefore the hoarding of 
such tickets is a form of madness which will lead to 
utter ruin. 

2. There is not less treasure in the world because 
we have taken to using paper as money. 

3. Though all our vast expenditure on the war has 
led to a great transfer of property, and made the old 
rich much poorer, and the new rich, whether capitalists 
or manual workers, much richer, there is not, in a country 
like England, which did not suffer physical destruction 
from the war, really less potential wealth than there was 
before the war. 

Once more, what is keeping us poor is not the loss of 
anything physical, but the scrapping of the mechanism of 
exchanges, the loss of credit which is the mainspring of that 
mechanism. And here we come back to the matter dealt 
with in our first article. One of the obstacles in the way 
of exchange is our crushing taxation and what always 
goes with crushing taxation—the numbing and destruc- 
tive interference of Government. How can a man 
get seriously to work when the Government is all 
the time fumbling in his pockets for his last half- 
penny? Such a process would put the most imper- 


turbable of men off his job, 








SEX AND THE STATE. 


HE National Council of Public Morals have just issued 
a booklet entitled To Save the British Race, in which 
an account is given of their many activities. They are 
concerned with such subjects as the birth-rate, infant 
welfare, venereal diseases, defectives, sex education for the 
young, the effect of vocational influences on parenthood 
birth-control, and recreation. We believe that those who 
have read the reports of their Birth-Rate Commission and 
the other volumes that they have issued will agree that in 
this pamphlet the Council do themselves less than justice. 
Their work has been complex and admirable in the extreme, 
and it is, of course, exceedingly difficult to give any sort 
of outline of such labour or a notion of its necessity within 
the covers of a small booklet. Hence it is, no doubt, that 
the compilers of the pamphlet have taken refuge in more 
or less meaningless generalities. The reader would not 
suspect from it how liberal and enlightened are the 
principles which animate the work of the Council. They 
rarely take either the imperial or the puritanical standpoint 
on trust. But in this compressed form the reader wou'd 
assume their unqualified endorsement of phrases of which 
the following is typical: “ The foundations of National 
Glory are set in the homes of the people. They will only 
remain unshaken while the family life of our race and 
nation is strong, simple, and pure.” They are inviting 
the most enlightened of their readers to call in question 
the meaning and perhaps the value of “ National Glory,” 
yet it is possible to reduce the phrase to terms upon which 
we are nearly all agreed. Let us say that, badly as we 
English do many things, other nations do them still worse. 
We have, in the phrase of the author of Les Silences dy 
Colonel Bramble, set a little oasis of phlegm and goodwill 
in the howling desert of mankind’s struggle for existence. 
And as for family life being “ strong, simple, and pure,” 
the Council are perfectly willing, again, to discuss the 
meaning and desirability of this, or to restate a phrase 
which might perhaps in its original form antagonize the 
sensitive, to argue, for instance, that by the compromise 
of family life we can best fulfil the psychological and 
biological thrust of our “life urge” without interfering 
with our neighbours. This “life urge” insists that we 
shall try to find a mate, it sweeps us irresistibly toward) 
parenthood, but in this, as in other fields, the sublimation 
of primitive impulses must be reached before we can 
exercise them without, all of us, grossly jostling and being 
jostled by our neighbours. Let not, therefore, the 
intellectually sensitive be put off by what is, after all, 
when we come to analyse it, only a rough and ready 
way of stating that which we ourselves are inclined to 
believe. 

In practical matters the Council are full of good sense 
for they are clever in avoiding the negative position of 
those who “combat vice”; they are all for the promotion 
of virtue, for sensible recreation, for helpful treatment 
for the unmarried mother, for the encouragement of 
families by the lightening of the burden of taxation on 
the married, and for the preservation of existing infants, 
as against the hysterical demand for an increased birth- 
rate, regardless of the fate of the infants born. They 
do not talk of “fallen women.” They protest that 
“health and holiness spring from the same root.” We 
“ must guard the supply of the biological needs of every 
citizen—such as air, light, water, food. These are not 
all, for man needs shelter and recreation, and more. 
Above all, the Council stand for the careful studying of 
facts as a preliminary to the making of conclusions. Their 
ood sense and humanity are particularly welcome 11 
this field of social activity. We all subconsciously feel 
so intensely the vital importance of any question which 
affects the relations between the sexes that on this, more 
than on any other subject, we are apt to muddle up ques- 
tions of right and wrong with questions of expediency, 
to accuse each other of being wicked when we mean 
mistaken. For example, there was not long ago a tre- 
mendous outcry against birth control and the voluntary 
restriction of families, on religious grounds. A book on 
this subject was published, with a prefatory letter from a 
Roman Catholic priest, setting forth the view of the 
Church that for parents to refuse to give life as often 
as nature permitted was a course of conduct almost 
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blasphemous. It was a refusal to allow an immortal soul 
to come into being, an act depriving a potential creature 
of the joys of Heaven, and was absolutely to be reprehended. 
It did not, apparently, strike the writer that the whole 
argument came a little oddly, in the first place, from a 
man, from whom the agony of bringing forth could never 
be demanded, and, secondly, from a celibate, who did not 
undertake even the lesser responsibilities and anxieties of 
fatherhood. The question of birth control is not an 
easy one; the knowledge of its possibility is, no doubt, 
like many of man’s increases of power over his own destiny, 
a two-edged weapon, but we have most of us begun 
to realize from what horrors of unwanted life it can save 
the world, from what a horrible waste of human energy, 
from what nightmares or futile and abortive effort it 
can save women. Even when it is used for what we must 
call, for lack of space to refine our meaning, a bad purpose, 
we have probably begun to realize that it at least takes 
away one of the worst of the old evils of vice—i.e., the 
production of innocent, unwanted children, infected 
perhaps from their birth, and in any case brought up in 
surroundings so bad as almost to preclude a virtuous 


adult life. 





A CASE OF POETICAL AFFILIATION : BEN JONSON 
AND ROBERT BROWNING. 


T is neither difficult nor fantastic, provided we do not 
overpress the point, to trace the poetical parentage 
of many of our poets, to recognize and indicate their 
spiritual and artistic descent from one or more of their 
illustrious predecessors. Widely considered, we can note 
a family air about these groups. Most lovers of poetry 
will have done sotmething of the sort for themselves, and 
to cite one’s own particular genealogies may be to court 
contradiction and a challenge to one’s taste; but, by way 
of illustration, I would like to suggest Tennyson, Keats, 
Marlowe, or Byron, Pope, Dryden, or Marvel, Milton, 
Cowley. The affinity is to be discerned not so much in a 
similarity of language and of thought as in the movement 
and resonance of the verse which makes one conscious of a 
familiar vibration and tremor in the air that wakes a 
wondering reminiscence and raises the question: “ Where 
have I heard that note before? What echo is this that 
reaches me through the tension and cadence of the 
verse 7?” 

In the case of Robert Browning, however, no such family 
traits or affinities suggest themselves instantly to our 
perception. We might almost say of him that he is “ with- 
out predecessor and without legitimate successors,’ words 
which have been applied to Ben Jonson ; but, thinking them 
over, it suddenly occurred to me that Ben Jonson himself, 
if anyone, is in truth the spiritual and poetical father of 
Robert Browning. The family likeness is to be found, as 
usual, chiefly in the quality of their verse, which is, of 
course, the index to the quality of their mind. To my 
ear one frequently catches a similarity of timbre, of 
resonance ; the wood of their instruments is from the same 
tree, equally seasoned, and yields a like pitch of note, 
This may be merely a personal impression ; in any case, 
it is not easy to prove except by the juxtaposition of 
passages which may or may not convince the reader 
that my contention is not groundless. 

But before proceeding to submit such passages for 
consideration, I may be allowed to note one or two traits 
and circumstances, common to both poets, which would 
naturally affect the quality of their verse and render not 
prima facie improbable the filiation I desire to establish. 
Both poets stood slightly aloof from their literary environ- 
ment ; they were, in a measure, outside the general move- 
ment of their time ; both were avid for and steeped in quaint 
learning ; both exercise a massive and penetrating effect 
upon their audience; both exhibit a strain of wayward 
Capriciousness indicative of a congenital irritability of 
temper ; both are realists, witness “ Bartholomew Fayre ”’ 
and “ How it Strikes a Contemporary’; both are essen- 
tially dramatic poets with high powers of impersonal 
presentation, Jonson exhibiting types, in the classical 
manner, Browning individuals, being a romantic, but 
both endowed with the dramatic ability to stand apart 
from their subject; both are capable of sudden bursts 





of the most genuine lyric, all the purer that it is thrown 
up under stress of emotion breaking through the deliber- 
ately dramatic form of their art ; both seem, of set purpose, 
to drive through mere prettiness, to seek the strong, the 
violent, the bizarre—‘do roses stick like burrs ? ’— 
finally, like Ben Jonson, Robert Browning “‘ was ever a 
fighter,” and, had he lived in Ben’s day, would, doubtless, 
have pinked his Gabriel Spencer in Hoxton Fields. 

Such points of similarity and of contact between the 
two poets would naturally lead us to look for some resem- 
blance in the movement and sonority of their verse, and such 
resemblance I think we may legitimately recognize. Let 
me first take some passages from Ben Jonson which 
strike me as possessing the Browning “allure”; and 
then a passage or two from Browning which seem to me 
reminiscent of Ben Jonson and to belong to his family. 
From Underwoods; Charis, “ Her Triumph” :— 


‘And from her arched brows, such a grace sheds itself through 
the face, 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good, of the elements’ strife. 
- + « * * * 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it ? 
Have felt the wool of the beaver ? 
Or swan’s down ever ? 
Ov have smelt o’ the bud of the brier, 
Or the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the beo ? 


O, so white! O, so soft! O, so sweet is she!” 


And then take these lines from Summum bonum in 
Asolando :— 


** All the breath and the bloom of thé year in the bag of one bee, 
All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the heart of one gem.”’ 


It is difficult to deny the affinity between these two very 
characteristic passages ; here is Ben, docking “ the smaller 
parts o’ speech,” just as Browning does ; the reminiscence 
reaches to the very phraseology—‘ the bag of the bee.”’ 
I do not for a moment mean that Browning was deliber- 
ately echoing Jonson, but I do suggest that the affinity 
between them is so great that, in reading the passage 
from Asolando we inevitably catch the Jonsonian 
vibration in the air. 

Again, take Jonson’s lines “ on a lover’s dust made sand 
for an hour-glass ” :— 
‘Do but consider this small dust here, running in the glass.” 


Or these from “ The Alchemist ” :— 
‘“ Wrought thee to spirit, to quintessence, with pains 
Should twice have won me the philosopher's work.” 
Or in “ Sejanus ” :— 
*“See yon dangerous boy, 


Note but the practice of the mother there.” 


Or from Underwoods again :— 
‘To judge which passion’s false and which is true, 
Between the doubtful sway of reason end sense.” 
Or :— 
‘* A woman's friendship! God, whom I believe in, 
Forgive me this one foolish deadly sin.” 


Or :— 
** Ask not to know this man. . . 
- « « « There he was— 
Proud, false and treacherous, vindictive all 
That thought can add.” 

So far, some of the passages from Jonson that suggest 
affinity with Browning. Now for the counter-test, lines 
by Browning which seem to have the Jonson movement 
and resonance, and to wake Jonsonian echoes in the air. 
Take the very opening lines of “How it Strikes a 
Contemporary ” :— 

**T only knew one poet in my life, 
And this, or something like it, was his way,” 


has the Jonson “allure”; and then, further on :— 


* Bless us, all the while 
How sprucely we are dressed out, you and I!” 


Or :— 
‘Four Titians on the wall 
And twenty naked girls to change his plate.” 
Such instances might be multiplied with ease; but it is 
not necessary, I think, to labour the point, if point it be ; 
only, let anyone, nos already aware of the source of these 
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following lines, ask himself and answer, ““ Who wrote them— 
Browning or Jonson?” — 
**A spurt 

O’ the proper fiery acid o’er its face 

And forth tho alloy unfastened flies in fume, 

While, self-sufficient now, the shape remains, 

The rondure brave, the lillied loveliness, 

Gold, as it was.” 

Horatio F. Brown. 





HEARSAY PORTRAITS. 


HE friends of our friends—“ friends-in-law,” as they 
are called—are often known to us only by hearsay. 
Yet we feel that we know a great deal about them, because 
we constantly hear of their sayings and doings, and now 
and then hear their characters discussed or intimately 
estimated. Accordingly we make a mental picture of 
them to tally as far as may be with the account we have 
received. If by any chance we come across them in the 
flesh, we are occasionally delighted with the likeness we 
have produced from hearsay, but much more often we are 
amused and even a little chagrined to find it wholly without 
resemblance. It is rather irritating when we have made 
up our minds heartily to dislike a man, have determined 
to find him a prig or a Philistine, on the one hand, 
or, on the other, a man of striking ability or charm, 
to realize that we are wholly mistaken. The prig of 
our imagination turns out to be a man of sense and 
humour. The able man seems insignificant, and the 
charm is altogether to seek. How could our real friend 
have so described such a man? we say to ourselves, 
forgetting that a person’s description of his friends 
often tells more about himself than about them. For 
instance, a silent man who is a good listener will often 
be quoted as saying many dogmatic and_ trenchant 
things to which in actual truth he has only listened and 
iven more or less acquiescence. Very many people who 
esitate to give to their own views any very bitter or 
partisan expression find relief in so expressing them under 
cover of quotation. Again, they hesitate to give vent to 
any commonplace moralization, but they are glad some- 
times to repeat one when it relieves their own minds. 
Have we not all feared sometimes to venture upon some 
little epigram which we suspected to be more silly than 
witty, and finally got it off our chests or our tongues by 
fathering it upon some one else? In all this there is no 
intentional deception. The man into whose mouth we 
put the epigram, if he did not think of it himself, caused us 
to think of it, and did, we say to ourselves, very nearly 
say it, ouly not in so terse a form. If our little sally is well 
received, our friend gets the credit from us, and if badly, 
well, we do not get the blame. The whole matter is not, 
after all, of the slightest consequence, but it accounts for 
the number of hearsay portraits which have to be destroyed 
as worthless. 

Again, many men and more women are led away by 
their own power of words to represent those whom they 
like or who interest them with more intention of fixing 
the attention of their interlocutor than of being accurate. 
This is specially true when any general interest attaches to 
the people under discussion. It seems so stupid to be 
well acquainted with a person with whom the world in 
general would give so much to be a little acquainted and 
have nothing new or original to say about him. The 
temptation to draw upon the imagination is very great. A 
conscientious person will not of course alter a fact, but 
there are not many who will scruple to alter a feature, 
or who will even be aware at the moment of speaking that 
they are doing so. The result of all this is that simple 
outsiders form clear but wholly erroneous notions of great 
men with whom they have but one small link, and go to 
their graves exhibiting a hearsay portrait of him to those 
who have no link at all. 

Anyone who buys newspapers and who has the slightest 
memory for faces can nowadays recognize any prominent 
figure in the political arena whom he may happen to see. 
Snap-shots and caricatures abound. The strange thing 
is that when we do come to recognize the men with whose 
countenances we are so familiar, in spite of the fact that 
Wwe may say to ourselves that we should “ have known 
them anywhere,” the impression made by the actual 





person often destroys our mental picture altogether. We 








have heard that the Prime Minister’s personality is not 
conveyed by photograph at all, and we can think of a 
score of people of whom this istrue. There is an atmosphere 
diffused by some men and women which no list of features, 
even such a metaphorical list as is with scientific accuracy 
presented to us by the camera, can ever convey. When we 
paint our own mental portraits of such men, we do, of course, 
make use of such a list, and do learn from it something 
about the types to which they belong. Nevertheless, 
when we have seen the originals, we often destroy the picture 
as ruthlessly as though we had never seen any representa- 
tion whatever. Every mental portrait may in some sense 
be described as a spirit photograph generally, a “ faked ” 
one, but always an attempt to estimate the soul as well 
as the body. 

However much we may pride ourselves upon our 
absence of snobbishness, we all expect a distinguished 
man to look distinguished, just as when we were children 
we expected kings and queens to wear crowns and flowing 
robes, just as we imagined angels with wings or devils 
with tails. A sense of surprise comes to all of us when we 
see a great aristocrat who might be a grocer. We hardly 
knew, perhaps, that we had thought about the man at all 
till we see that fact has driven a hole through fancy’s 
canvas and left our mental picture gallery the poorer. 

It is not easy to say why we mind when our estimates 
founded on hearsay prove untrue, and why the unanswer- 
able disproof of them always comes with a slight shock. 
To speak the truth it is with as true a_ sense 
of disappointment that we find a man much more 
impressive than our representation than much less so. 
Perhaps the fact that we all want a definite picture throws 
some light upon the matter. When we see the real man, 
the result is not, as a rule,a new picture, but confusion ; it 
is hard to draw from the life, easy to copy from some one 
else’s work. We all live, to a certain extent, in a mental 
society of our own making; we are like children who have 
imaginary friends. To be roughly told by events, as chil- 
dren are sometimes roughly told by their elders, that it is 
“all nonsense” gives us a certain pang. The pleasure 
we feel when we have been right and our mental portrait 
still satisfies us when we have seen “ Nature ” is perhaps to 
be accounted for on the same theory. At the bottom of 
our hearts we are all very like children, and always more 
or less at play. Behind all our work and definite amuse- 
ments we are pleasing ourselves with our fancies and 
‘* pretending.” When we are able to say, “He was 
exactly what I had pictured him,” just as hateful or 
just as delightful, just as ridiculous or just as impressive, 
we feel that our puppet has “ come alive,” and almost 
for a moment as though the representation were the 
original and the original the proof. “ We are artists 
indeed ! ” we say to ourselves, and we laugh inwardly out 
of sheer self-congratulation. 


BADGER WAYS. 


= title will suggest nothing to most people, for 
scarcely one in a thousand has set eyes on the 
badger in its wild state. To some it might recall a lonely 
wooded coombe or steep hillside, riddled with holts whose 
earthworks gleamed white or yellow among the gorse 
bushes. And to a very few it might suggest a powerful, 
grey animal, a creature of iron jaw and indomitable 
courage, seen perhaps some moonlight night, or battling 
grimly with attacking hounds or terriers. 

Excepting, perhaps, the wild roe-deer, also a lover of 
the night and extreme solitude, I know no creature that 
lends itself so little to observation as does the badger. 
He seldom stirs until the stars are bright, and often not 
before the first watch of the night is done. When storms 
are brewing he remains a-ground, and during the cold, 
dead months he disappears altogether. Indeed, he 1s 
rarely abroad between the last days of September and mid- 
February. Throughout that period he is sleeping his 
winter sleep, curled up on a bed of dried heather and grass, 
in the darkest recess of his own gloomy burrow. ; 

In himself the grisly old fellow possesses few attractions. 
He is neither handsome, swift, nor graceful ; just a moody 
prowler, a grey-coated forest hermit, to whom every 
creature grants unchallenged right of way. Not that the 
other animals take much trouble to avoid him, These all 
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have the advantage of speed, and-can easily escape him in 
the open. His fossorial limbs were not constructed with 
a view to pace. But woe to the thing that runs foul of 
him or gets within his grip ! 

He only of all the larger birds and beasts has battled 
successfully for existence single-handed. The heron, for 
instance, is more or less protected for ornament or senti- 
ment’s sake—and all credit to those who champion the 
splendid bird. Otter, fox, and deer are all preserved for 
sporting purposes; but the badger enjoys no such privileges. 
He is no ornament to the country-side because never seen. 
He affords no sport which appeals to those in a position 
to preserve him; and as for sentiment, nobody gives him 
a thought. Indeed, every man’s hand is against him, and 
many are the crimes laid to his charge by people who 
desire excuse for persecuting him. He is said to prey 
upon young lambs, to rob hen-roosts, and, according to 
the keeper, in summer he subsists entirely upon game- 
chicks. Such accusations are, of course, too absurd to 
bear a moment’s intelligent consideration. No doubt 
he blunders upon a clutch of eggs now and again, but 
open-minded research must convince anybody that even 
this is a very rare occurrence, Nature in this respect 
has been particularly provident. The brooding ground- 
bird is possessed of a protective lack of scent, and it is 
seldom indeed that she or her charges come to grief by any 
natural means. 

The fox-hunter has other and better reasons for disliking 
him. For one thing, he is very apt to reopen earths which 
have been carefully “ stopped.” A barrier calculated to 
turn any fox presents no difficulty to so expert a digger as 
the badger. He desires entrance or exit, whichever the 
case may be, and makes short work of stakes or the most 
elaborately built gorse obstruction. Also he is accused 
of destroying fox-cubs. This, from a sportsman’s point 
of view, is a serious charge, and somewhat difficult to 
refute. I have found more than one well-grown cub lying 
dead near holts where badgers were known to work, and 
until quite recently always suspected the murderer to 
have been a “ grey,” though it seemed scarcely conceivable 
that a fox-cub, most nimble of living things, could fall 
victim to so clumsy an adversary. The problem puzzled 
me considerably, until I discovered by accident that in 
the case of one cub at least the fatal nip had been adminis- 
tered by a senior of its own race. Space does not permit 
the full story now. Suffice it that since then I have 
believed the badger entirely innocent in this respect. Not 
that there is much love lost between the species. Though 
foxes and badgers work the same holts, it by no means 
follows that they dwell amicably together, any more than 
do rats and rabbits, or prairie dogs and rattlers. Indeed, 
there is every reason to suppose otherwise. Some years 
ago when hunting in the Otter Vale I witnessed a very 
curious incident. After a long run we had earthed our 
fox in a famous holt near Up-Ottery. The burrow ran 
deep, as is uswally the case on the sandy slopes of Devon, 
and even had we wished to do so, it would have been 
impossible to dig the fox. Being loath to admit defeat, 
sveral of us lingered about the earth, ostensibly to allow 
stragglers to cast up, and to give hounds and horses a 
well-earned “ blow.’’ Suddenly we were startled by a 
fierce rumbling clatter beneath our feet, which suggested 
that things were far from being tranquil underground. 
Quite unable to account for the sounds, we listened to 
them traversing, it seemed, the entire depth and extent 
of the holt. Then before our astonished eyes the fox 
emerged with a rush, and galloped away as fast as his 
somewhat stiff limbs could carry him. Next moment at 
the mouth of the hole from which he had bolted a 
long white snout appeared, to withdraw precipitately 
as its owner caught sight of the company. It was, of 
course, a badger—probably a sow with young to guard 
—who had resented the fox’s intrusion, and doubtless 
taken drastic measures to eject the visitor. 

The real damage wrought by the badger is microscopic. 
His diet mainly consists of roots, green herbs, mice, frogs, 
and insects. Like the fox, he has a great partiality for 
whorts and blackberries when in season, and he is par- 
ticularly fond of grubs. For the sake of these he will dig 
out every wasps’ nest he can find. A considerable number 
of rabbit ‘* stops” also fall to his share, and in unearthing 
the latter he practises a somewhat remarkable piece of 





woodcraft. The hole which contains the nest may run 
to the depth of several feet, and the nest itself be situated 
ten feet from any entrance, but this does not trouble the 
badger. He makes no attempt to follow the tortuous 
passage, as a man when digging would be obliged to do. 
His unerring nose locates the exact spot where the young 
rabbits lie, and from the most convenient point he bores 
for them. Should it be a “ ground-burrow ” he sinks a 
vertical shaft. In the case of a steep bank he drives a 
horizontal tunnel, and, shallow or deep, with unvarying 
accuracy. 

Not long ago I saw a striking case of this on Haldon Hill, 
near Exeter. The burrow opened on to a little gully, and 
ran back some distance under the heath. At least five 
paces from the nearest hole was the badger’s feeshly cut 
shaft, about three feet deep, and around it were littered 
the ruins of the nest—the little tale of bloodstained fur 
so eloquent of tragedy. There on the earth drawn from 
the shaft the raider’s spoor was plain enough, but no 
imprint of his pads could I find upon the impressionable 
mould anywhere near the holes. This meant that he 
must have found the nest while traversing the heather— 
sensed it beneath him, in fact. And here an interesting 
point arises. What sense did he employ? Could he 
possibly “ smell” the rabbits through three feet of packed 
mould? Earth is a potent deodorizer. Do certain 
animals possess a sixth sense—a sympathy something akin 
to that of the divining rod? If so, this goes farther to 
explain the much-discussed principle of scent than any- 
thing yet suggested. 

Although illegal, badger-baiting is still widely practised, 
in fact practically whenever a badger is taken alive. Ye 
gods! that the noble term “ sport” should be applied tc 
a pastime so inhuman. I will distress nobody with details 
of this sickening and degrading custom, which reflects 
nothing but discredit upon our national principles. Of 
course, within reasonable limits, the creature is fair game, 
like everything else, and under certain conditions his 
destruction might be justifiable, if not actually necessary. 
But for this senseless and barbarous baiting one can find 
neither reason nor excuse. I should be sorry to think 
that any Britisher could derive enjoyment from it. As 
far as one can judge, it is indulged in merely because it is 
customary. A fox is never baited, nor an otter (Fates be 
praised !), The mere idea of such a proceeding would be 
dismissed as monstrous. That is certain. Yet it is 
equally sure that no party of badger-diggers, even when 
conducted by men who call themselves sportsmen, would 
dream of dispatching their hapless captive without having 
‘some fun with him,” as they pleasantly express it. 

Happily for himself, however, the badger is not easily 
caught. He is so very wary of the trap, and endless 
patience and considerable skill are required to circumvent 
him. The country people have a curious idea that he will 
deliberately roll over a trap which has been set in his 
run-way. This fanciful belief has arisen from accident. 
Admittedly the badger rolls upon his back, It is a habit 
he shares with many animals. Also he is very prone to 
indulge this habit when first he issues from his burrow, 
for reasons which I will leave to a reader’s imagination. 
The fact that in doing so he has once or twice inadvertently 
rolled upon a trap and so sprung the contrivance has been 
simply a piece of luck for the poor brute, Had he enter- 
tained the slightest suspicion that the gin was there, 
nothing on earth would have tempted him near the spot. 
When captured it is usually by means of digging, but to 
unearth a badger is no mean undertaking. His burrows 
are deep, and unless kept busy by terriers, his favourite 
dodge is to undermine quantities of sand and so bury his 
line of retreat. Also few terriers care to face so grim an 
antagonist underground, and the supreme penalty is some- 
times paid by those who dare. His back and head are 
tough as iron, the throat and under-parts being his most 
vulnerable points, though, like all the weasles, to which 
family he is said to belong, he is easily killed by a single 
blow across the bridge of the nose. 

I have chanced upon many badgers when fox-hunting, 
and once found one asleep under a hover adjoining a corn- 
field. The same animal was afterwards caught, and lived 
for some months in a barrel in a cottage garden near 
Axminster. It eventually escaped—aided by me, I must 
confess—and I have reason to believe returned many miles 
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to its old haunts. Those who would see the “ grey” at 
home should contrive to be at his holts an hour before 
dawn, and await his home-coming. He roams far afield 
of a summer night. One finds his spoor everywhere, but 
sunrise as a general rule sees him somewhere within easy 
reach of his own fastness, for nowhere else is he secure. 
Dovetas Gorpon. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—=——— 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) -_ 

A LEAGUE OF GOOD CITIZENS. 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—The articles and the correspondence which have appeared 
on this proposal in your pages have been full of interest. 
During the coal strike, and especially when there was a 
probability of the railwaymen and transport workers «as 
members of the Triple Alliance joining the dispute on the 
fateful Friday, there was much anxiety among the general 
public at the possibility of their businesses being dislocated, if 
not ruined, and their wives, children, and themselves being 
starved. Many of us knew the Government had made adequate 
provision to prevent such a calamity, but undoubtedly the 
attitude of Ministers towards the executives of the trade 
unions would have been different and the Labour leaders less 
truculent had such a body of citizens been in existence, the 
formation of which is now proposed. Such a body would be 
preventive rather than provocative in its attitude towards 
trade unions. Defence, not Defiance, might be its watchword. 

Your proposal to call the body the Citizens’ Defence Register 
is admirable, and all patriotic organizations would probably 
gladly co-operate in the movement. Already there are far too 
many leagues and organizations with similar objects in exis- 
tence. It is hoped that the Federation of British Propaganda 
Societies, under which title the British Empire Union and other 
bodies are affiliated, will do much to bring about co-ordination 
of effort and avoid waste of time, money, and energy. The 
Register must be thorough and comprehensive. Central, Area, 
and District Committees should be formed consisting of 
representatives of all the organizations co-operating in the 
movement, and other influential citizens might also be co-opted 
in these bodies. Card indices would have to be prepared of all 
citizens willing to serve and disposition made to use their 
services in case of need. The Register should consist of repre- 
sentatives of every walk of life and every profession or trade. 
The preparation of such a Register and the passing of a 
resolution by trade unionists insisting on a secret ballot in case 
of dispute would undoubtedly put an end to the tyranny of 
strikes under which the country and the workers have suffered 
during recent years.—I am, Sir, &c., Reaixatp Witson 

(General Secretary). 

Office of the British Empire Union, 

9 and 10 Agar Street, W.C. 2. 

[We sincerely trust that during the autumn the formation 
of a Citizens’ Defence Register will be taken up in earnest by 
all the societies and associations concerned. It is a piece of 
work in which all could unite without prejudice to their own 
special tasks. We hope before long to return to this matter of 
urgent importance.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srectaror.”’] 
Sir,—I have read your excellent article on the “ altered posi- 
tion of the Prime Minister ” with the greatest interest. You 
have clearly shown the difference between Cabinet government 
as we now see it and that in which we used to believe. You 
have pointed out the grave disadvantages of the present system. 
I am not sure, however, that this “ very mischievous change ” 
may not be inevitable—the direct result of democracy as it has 
come to exist in recent years—and when you say that “ we have 
evolved a change in the constitution ” do you realize that this 
process of evolution may be inexorable? Democracies always 
tend towards autocracy in practice, and there are reasons—too 
complex to state in detail—why this should be. The Cabinet 
system, which you lucidly explain, is quite unintelligible to the 
mass of our twenty-one millions of men and women voters. 
Most of them can, however—or believe that they can—under- 
stand a masterful man if he possesses certain qualifications, 
which need not include real statesmanship. The majority of 
men and women, in their hearts, prefer a dictator so long as 
they believe that he will do generally what they think they 
desire, and that he derives his power from them. In their 


minds a policy must be represented by a man, not by a com- 
mittee. 


As most of us are inarticulate when it comes to 





expounding a moderately involved question, we expect a rhe- 
torical expert to perform the task for us. The democratic 
dictator must therefore be a master of words—the words 
which, by their force, directness, or even picturesqueness can 
secure popular assent and not intellectual conviction. He will 
be judged by his words and not by his actions unless he openly 
defies some cherished sentiments or prejudices, which, being a 
politician, he will avoid. And his most important actions may 
not bear fruit for years, by which time a new dictator may 
have arisen, or the responsible actor may be able—hy more 
words—to make it plain that new conditions have arisen to 
account for the disaster. This we have seen over and oyer 
again. 

Now if the mastery of words skilfully chosen to carry the 
adhesion of majorities, who have no time for the serious 
study which almost any public question demands, is the essence 
of political power, the “ mischievous change” ‘which you 
deplore is amply explained, The Prime Minister possesses 
this gift in a marked degree. In comparison his colleagues 
command only small audiences. If an industrial dispute 
arises he alone can deal with it. International matters, which 
formerly would have been handled by the Foreign Minister 
with the concurrence and trust of his colleagues, the Prime 
Minister must take into his personal control. The Press will 
naturally report all he says in full, which adds to his powers, 
I will not attempt further to develop the causes which have~ 
inevitably as I think—led to the excess of authority which 
you regard as a public danger. 

The fact seems to be that, as in the days of the little Greek 
pseudo-Republic, but now on the grand scale, democracy tends 
to the apotheosis of words and the veiling of principles. Tho 
dominant personalities of the future will therefore differ from 
those of the past, and the predominance of lawyers will extend. 
In the Cabinet of the Viceroy of India there are five lawyers 
out of seven members, and the three Indians are all lawyers, 
although the legal profession is, of all others, the least in 
touch with the interests of India, which are mainly agricul- 
tural. I come back to my view that the “‘ mischievous 
change” is largely due to psychological causes, and that it is 
hopeless to say that “‘ the Prime Minister must realize that, 
constitutionally, he is only a member of the Cabinet.” The 
forces are too strong for him, and our viscous constitution 
cannot readjust them. Tempora mutantur.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SYDENHAM. 





PALESTINE AND THE ZIONISTS. 
{To THe Epiton or THE “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—The letter of Lord Sydenham in your issue of July 23rd, 
in which he invokes the aid of Mr. Henry Morgenthau in his 
anti-Zionist campaign, seems to show that his lordship is in 
desperate straits for fresh arguments. The article to which 
he refers is a strange exhibition of prejudice and ignorance, 
the extent of which it is naturally impossible for Lord 
Sydenham to appreciate. Mr. Morgenthau is not, and never 
has been, “one of the leaders of the American Jews,” and his 
statements on Zionism cannot therefore be regarded 
expressing anything but his own private views. The only 
Jewish organization with which he is prominently connected 
is the Free Synagogue in New York, but it is notorious that 
the Rabbi of this synagogue, Dr. Stephen S.«Wise, is one of 
the most redoubtable champions in America of Zionism, and 
even attended the Peace Conference in Paris in the spring of 
1919 in the interests of the movement. Lord Sydenham quoted 
some of Mr. Morgenthau’s “scathing words,” but, unfor- 
tunately, does not realize that Mr. Morgenthau singularly 
fails to prove anything except his own incompetence to deal 
with the question he has tackled. The resignations of “the 
more distinguished members” of the American Convention, to 
which your correspondent refers, did not take place “as a 
protest against the claims of Dr. Weizmann to dominate the 
Inner Actions Council with the assistance of European Jews 
and to override the American organization,” since Dr. 
Weizmann never made any such claims. Those resignations 
were the result solely of the rejection, by a more than two- 
thirds majority of the Convention, of the annual report sub- 
mitted by the executive of the American organization, on which 
“the more distinguished members” had a majority, and the 
vote was taken even before Dr. Weizmann addressed the 
Convention. The resignations have not involved any “ split 
in the Zionist movement in America,” which is actually more 
strongly organized now than it was a few months ago. In any 
case, Lord Sydenham’s solicitude for the solidarity of the 
Zionist organization is rather touching. 

Your correspondent says that “ henceforth the movement 
directed to the establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine 
will be controlled mainly from London and Frankfort.” At 
present the World Zionist Organization is concerned with the 
realization of the Balfour Declaration, the terms of which must 
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be quite familiar to Lord Sydenham, and the seat of the execu- 
tive is solely in London. The reference to Frankfort may be 
intended to be disparaging, but it is certainly unfounded. It 
is rather curious that Lord Sydenham should defer to an 
American visitor as an authority on the economic possibilities 
of Palestine, when he must know that quite a different and 
reasoned judgment was expressed by such an undoubted expert 
—and an Englishman, too—as the late Colonel C. R. Conder, 
and also by a living and eloquent authority, the Very Rev. 
Sir George Adam Smith. But if his lordship thinks that the 
economic possibilities have been “‘ grossly exaggerated,” why 
is he so perturbed? Surely he ought to be pleased that the 
Jewish people have been spending so much money on the 
country! He asks for “ justice to the Palestinians,” but does 
not cite a single case of injustice having been committed. He 
says that “‘ many lives have been already lost ”’ because of the 
Balfour Declaration, but omits to add that they were the lives 
of Jews—six in the Jerusalem outrage in April, 1920, and forty- 
six in the outrages in Jaffa and other places in May, 1921. 
British rule has not deprived the Arabs in Palestine of a 
single right or single acre that they possessed under the Turks; 
on the contrary, it has restored to the Moslem religious 
organization handsome Wakf revenues which were unjustly 
taken by the Turkish authorities, and it has created a great 
numbers of schools and free dispensaries, besides providing other 
improvements in the general well-being of the community, for 
which the Arabs under Turkish dominion might have had to 
wait another century. Your correspondent’s observaticn that 
“the Palestinians were freer, happier, and able to play a 
greater part in their affairs under the Turk than under our 
rule” is such a palpable travesty of the actual situation that 
one wonders how any member of the House of Lords could be 
responsible for such a statement. 

If Lord Sydenham sincerely thinks that Mr. Morgenthau 
“has lucidly explained the injury which the Balfour policy 
is inflicting on his co-religionists,” he will be relieved to hear 
that these co-religionists will know what to do under the 
circumstances. But he has no right to advance this alleged 
injury of the Jews as a pretext for attacking an ancient 
and sacred Jewish ideal.—I am, Sir, &c., IsrarL Conen. 

77 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 





THE SILESIAN QUESTION AND THE ENTENTE. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Spectaton.”’] 

article on Silesia and the Entente the con- 
cluding sentence carries its own refutation. You say: 
“Safety for France is to be found in giving Germany no 
grievance.” But every one with an intimate knowledge of 
Germany knows that, grievance or no grievance, she will only 
have one aim and object in the future, and that is to smash 
France and recover Alsace-Lorraine at the earliest possible 
moment. ‘Two letters have recently appeared in the papers 
from people who have toured Germany widely. And everywhere 
they found, under the rose, the determination to reconquer 
Alsace-Lorraine at the first opportunity. You cannot change 
a leopard’s spots, nor can you change German nature. They 
are absolutely impenitent both as to the war and their action 
in the war. And the recent farcical trials show it. France 
is right, and her only future salvation lies in making Germany 
as emasculated for evil as possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dalton Hall, Beverley. GRANVILLE FARQUHAR. 


Sir,—In your 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S FAILURE. 
(To THe Eprtor or THs “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—‘ In the.cause of historic truth,” in the words of your 
able review of Colonel House’s book (Spectator, July 30th), 
there must be placed on record one source of the want of ‘trust 
in President Wilson by the people of his country, in addition 
to the four which you have grouped in the review. I refer 
to his settled determination to carry on the Great War in 
which his country became involved in April, 1917, through 
the agency of his own political (i.e., the Democratic) party 
ignoring the opposing, although equally patriotic, 
Republican Party. In the first year of America’s belligerency 
there was only one important election, the State election in 
Massachusetts (represented in the Senate by Senator Lodge), in 
which a Governor, a Lieut.-Governor, and members of the 
State legislature were to be elected in the early part of 
November. No great secret is divulged in the statement that 
the President's administration interested itself in this 
election to the extent of sending a Cabinet officer to Boston, 
who, among other things, advised the nomination of a former 
so-called ‘“‘ Progressive,” i.e., a follower of ex-Dresident 
Roosevelt, to the office of Lieut.-Governor, with a view to the 
splitting of the Republican vote, and the capture of the “ Pro- 
gressives ” of Massachusetts by the Democratic Party 
“ticket,” and this, too, although it was well known that the 
the Republican Party in Massachusetts were quite 


alone, 


leaders of 





willing to co-operate with the Democratic leaders in the avoid- 
ance of a party contest during the continuance of the 
war. (It may be noted, by the way, that the Democratic 
device utterly failed in its object. The State elected the 
Republican candidates.) 

In the year following (1918), when the end of the war was 
in sight, about the month of October President Wilson issued 
his well-known “ call” to the people of America to elect to the 
Senate and House of Representatives in Congress, in the 
general election then about to take place (on tho first Tuesday 
of November), “only candidates belonging to the Democratic 
Party,” so as to strengthen the influence of the President in 
the Peace Conference, which must follow on the cessation of 
hostilities, this crowning act of folly. being, as might have 
been expected, followed by majorities adverse to the President 
in both houses of Congress. All of which teaches the 
“great and special lesson for the whole of our race,” that 
political party lines must be obliterated in the conduct of a 
great war and in the consideration of the terms of peaco 
following on its termination.—I am, Sir, &c., S. &.. B. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—I had hoped some Colonial of standing would have inter- 
vened in favour of a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
that you have no good words for. This alone should count. 
Von Spee’s fleet, sunk finally near the Falklands by Admiral 
Sturdee, was within a day or two’s steam of New Zealand but 
for the swift vigilance of the Japanese cruisers, which, coming 


down from the North, chased the Germans to their doom. The 
great coast cities of New Zealand would have been totally 


destroyed in no time, and I am well acquainted with them and 
their approaches. You assume quite wrongly that the 
Australasian Premiers think as you do. What have we 
Colonials to bless the United States for in those deadly perilous 
days?—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Os.er. 

Hitchin. 

[We expressly said (Spectator, June 4th) that Mr. Hughes 
was in favour of maintaining the Alliance.—Eb. Spectator. | 





LAW OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS.” 

(To THe Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I regret that your reviewer should support the theory 
of Mr. Pell on the above subject, for it seems to me that there 
could not be a more glaring case of taking the effect for the 
cause. The slums swarm with children, and their inhabitants 
are miserably poor, and therefore, according to Mr. Vell, 
poverty and wretchedness are the cause of fertility, whereas 
the real fact is the swarms of children are the cause of the 
poverty. If the inhabitants of Kensington multiplied as fast 
as those in the poorest parts of ‘the East End, Kensington 
would soon be a slum. If the professional classes married and 
filled their houses with children as early in life as the working 
classes, the professional classes would soon be in a state of 
condign poverty. Fancy officers in the Navy or Army, with 
no private means, marrying at two and twenty, and having 
half a dozen children at thirty and a dozen at forty! What 
would become of them? Mr. Pell and your reviewer console 
themselves with the hope that medical science may perhaps 
discover some means of increasing fertility! Do they really 
wish our population to increase as rapidly in the twentieth 
century as it did in the nineteenth? It is said to have quad- 
rupled itself in the nineteenth century. Do they want the 
population at the beginning of the twenty-first century to he 
160,000,0002 Some people think it is too great already, now 
that 28,000,000 of our 48,000,000 are receiving doles. Our great 
increase of population in the nineteenth century was rendered 
possible by the very exceptional circumstance that England 
was then the workshop of the world with a rapidly increasing 
commerce. She is no longer so, and shows but little sign ef 
being able to compete successfully with at least three other 
great countries—America, Germany, and Spain—while at the 
samo time she is only able to raise food enough at home for 
about one-fourth of her population. If oppression and mis- 
government cause the subject race to increase out of all pro- 
portion to the dominant race, how are we to account for the 
disappearance of the Tasmanians, the Red Indians, the great 
decline in the Australian natives and the Maoris in New 
Zealand ? I do not mean that either Australian blacks or 
Maoris are now badly treated, but it is hardly the good treat- 
ment they receive that is reducing their numbers. 

“ Among the races of the world those who are the poorest 
and most primitive show the greatest fertility.” There again 
the effect is taken for the cause. It is their great fertility 
that makes them the poorest, as in India and China. Every 
country would be poor if all the inhabitants married as early 
had as many children as possible. The 
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Japanese are beginning to feel the difficulties of a too rapidly 
increasing population. It is indeed one of the chief difficulties 
of the Far Eastern question, or, rather, it is the chief difficulty. 
With a population increasing at the rate of 800,000 a year 
some of their statesmen say they must be given more room to 
expand or they must fight for it—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kincora, Lyme Regis. J. S. N. Rocue. 


{To tae Eptror or THe “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—Permit me to offer a remark on Mr. Pell’s statement, 
characterized by your reviewer as an effective quotation from 
Jxodus to the effect that “Pharaoh found the Israelites 
multiplying all the more when he strove to keep down their 
numbers by hard work and scanty rations,” Whatever relation 
may be established between the hard work—probably the 
corvée, not serfdom, to which all inhabitants of ancient Egypt 
were occasionally subject—and the fertility of the Israelites, all 
the evidence from the book of Exodus and other Scripture 
proves, on the contrary, that their “‘ rations” were neither 
“seanty ’”’ nor unvaried, and that they had never any ground 
of complaint on the score of food either before or during the 
oppression. There was no question of rations at all. Has Mr. 
Pell or the reviewer never read that “ effective quotation ” from 
Exodus (xvi. 8)? “ Would that we had died by the hand of 
the Lord in the land of Egypt when we sat by the fleshpots, 
when we did eat bread to the full,” or this other from Num- 
bers (xvi. 4, 5), “And the children of Israel wept again and 
said, Who shall give us flesh to eat? We remember the fish 
which we did eat in Egypt for nought; the cucumbers, and the 
melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick?” The 
overwhelming truth is that the Israelites had always abundance 
of food of every kind in Egypt, probably far mere, and of 
greater variety than they ever had afterwards, even in “ the 
land flowing with milk and honey.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Callander, Perthshire. Coiix CAMPBELL. 





THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND MIDWIVES. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your interesting article on “ Health Visitors ” encourages 
me to hope that you will lend your columns to another side of 
the question—namely, that the increasing band of health 
visitors, desirable as they are, are being recruited from the 
sadly depleted ranks of the district nurse-midwives. This 
appe@rs to be the result of the policy of the Ministry of Health 
which makes it increasingly difficult for a woman to practise 
midwifery, and at the same time practically bribes her to use 
her knowledge in some other capacity. It is no surprise, 
therefore, for anyone who has any knowledge of the subject to 
see in Sir George Newman’s last annual report that there has 

been an increase of maternal deaths during 1919 and 1920. 

The training schools for midwives are few in number, and 
those that do exist are largely filled with women who look 
upon the certificate gained as a stepping-stone towards these 
posts offered by the County Councils, Urban District Councils, 
Infant Welfare Centres, &c. The duties attached to them may 
be defined as giving good advice in office hours, and, being paid 
for by the rates, any salary can be offered. They are naturally 
much sought after. On the other hand, the work of a district 
midwife is arduous, she has to shoulder the responsibility of 
life and death at any hour of the day or night, and the payment, 
as a rule, is not so good. It seems that the Public Bodies are 
tools in the hands of the Ministry of Health, and carry out 
their work more or less intelligently, and the nurse cannot be 
blamed for seeking less work and more pay. Those of us who 
are trying to help all sections of the community, mothers as 
well as children, hope that a saner policy will soon emanate 
from headquarters.—I am, Sir, &., 

G. Sutiy 
(Hon. Sec., District Nursing Association, Weston-super-Mare.) 
Avalon, Weston-super-Mare. 





THE LAHORE RIOTS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you grant me a little space to correct an accidental 
error in your reviewer’s notice of my new book, Far to Seek? 
From a glance at my foreword, he seems to have gathered 
the impression that I have “ transposed an outbreak, which 
really took place elsewhere, to the city of Lahore ’’—a liberty 
I would not dream of taking with historical events of the first 
importance. My sole aim in touching such a difficult subject 
was to tell the truth (so far as one can gather it from the 
records of witnesses) about events that have been too little 
realized in this country. The riots I have described took place 
at Lahore on the dates I have given, and precisely as I have 
recorded them. All I said in the foreword was that no serious 
British casualties occurred at Lahore, though there were many 
clsewhere. But I had imagined one, for the purposes of my 
story: a trivial detail, only mentioned because in all other 
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details I had taken particular pains to be exact. I shall be 
very grateful if you can find room for this short letter in the 
interests of the truth about India, that never more urgently 
needed telling than at this moment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tal an Vean, Parkstone. Macp Drver, 





THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—The situation in India is very grave, as Lord Lytton hag 
reminded us, and, it must be sorrowfully acknowledged, largely 
of our own making. Our politicians let themselves he caught 
in a wave of sentimentality which has carried them off their 
feet. Amid the flowing tide of Indian unrest they struggle 
vainly for some foothold of principle. For them perhaps no 
hope of rescue remains, but the nation will do well to ponder 
the principles on which the British Empire rests. 

Since the Middle Ages the British have never sought Empire, 
Edward III. and Henry V., indeed, were conquerors of the 
ancient type, but by the eighteenth century the British nation 
had outgrown the desire of Empire. And it was then that 
Empire came. To the British mind, as it has been gradually 
evolved through centuries, Empire implies responsibility, and 
the national conscience cannot rest unless it is satisfied that 
the responsibilities of Empire are fulfilled. The sentimentalicm 
which is the weak spot in the English character sometimes 
obscures our obligations, and lately we seem to have forgotten 
the fact that our primary duty to India is to preserve order, 
It is well, therefore, that we should remember that the British 
Empire has no right to exist unless peace and order are pre- 
served within it. From the very beginning the national con- 
science has recognized the fact that the Empire is a trust to be 
administered for the good of those who inhabit it. The trials 
of Clive and Hastings, and in our own day of General Dyer, 
ill-managed, and unjust though they were in many respects, 
yet witness to the national determination to have no proconsuls 
like the tyrants who disgraced the Roman Republic in its later 
days, no soldiers seeking their own glory or tyrants grasping 
at plunder, but to regard the Empire as a trust. This trust is 
not one of which we can divest ourselves. It is inherent in the 
nature of things. While the British Empire stands the British 
nation will be responsible for peace and order within its 
borders. 

The error of our politicians has been to mistake the shout of 
the agitator for the voice of the people. The people do not 
shout; they are silent. The vast majority of the people in India, 
as in other places, desire to be left alone, free to pursue their 
avocations in peace and quietness, free to enjoy what they earn 
and to keep what they save. This vast silent majority will 
always be on the side of the British so long as they really 
govern, so long, that is to say, as they maintain order and safe- 
guard life and property. So long as we do this the masses in 
India will be on our side, and the performance of this primary 
duty will leave us free to discharge other obligations which, 
though secondary, are yet of great importance. 

Gulliver in his travels met some philosophers who had hit 
on the idea of building houses by beginning with the roof, and 
there are some who seem to have imagined that the way to 
create a new India was to neglect the fundamental duty <f 
preserving peace and security. The way to success, however, 
is to do the first things first. Experiments may be successfully 
tried in a quiet and peaceful country which are fraught with 
peril in a land seething with unrest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 





GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 
(To THe Eprror oF THE “ Spectaror.’’] 

Str—I am sure many of your readers must have highly 
appreciated Sir Evelyn Grant-Duff’s contribution, which 
appeared in your last week’s issue, on “‘Gems and Precious 
Stones,” a subject given over to neglect in our country in a 
manner difficult to understand, seeing that so much incon- 
trovertible history is bound up in the study of it. I had the 
pleasure of being taken through the De Beers and the Kim- 
berley diamond mines in 1886 by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and on 
questioning him as to the variety of colour alleged to be 
present in the diamond I,found he knew no more than I did, 
which was little enough. That there were yellowish and 
bluish and whitish stones we could see, but the iris of 
resplendent colour referred to by Sir Evelyn was not recog- 
nized in those mines at that time. It is curious, however, 
that the common red garnet was taken out in abundance, and 
was reckoned as comparatively worthless, and set aside as such 
along with the crocidolite, another lovely hard stone which 
takes a perfect polish. Again in 1897 I passed through the 
ruby country in Upper Burma, and saw the stones as they 
were brought up, but I could gather little information as to 
any great variety of colour in them from the men in charge. 

All the more valuable, therefore, are the revelations brought 
to notice in the communicated article. The object of my 
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writing, however, is to refer to the amazing knowledge of 
intaglio implied in the minute instructions given to Moses 
(circa 1500 n.c.) in the 28th chapter of Exodus, which could 
only have been carried out by artificers whose skill proved 
that they had for generations been the craftsmen of the 
Egyptians in this finest of the arts of that highly civilized 
people. We can understand that the Hebrews should be 
excellent shepherds, cattlemen, and brickmakers, and we are 
also informed that the escaped slaves carried with them gold 
and silver and precious stones, but that among them should 
be found masters of what were then the mystery crafts of the 
goldsmith, the silversmith, and, above all, the gem engraver, 
throws a side-light on the character of the horde that came 
out of Egypt and very quickly became the most truly refined 
people on the face of the earth. Theologians, in sometimes 
characterizing them as a semi-harbarous rabble, have missed 
the significance amongst them of these artists already pre- 
pared to carry out the work about to be allotted to them— 
work which would tax the most skilled craftsmen of our own 
day.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert Rvte. 
Benachie, Crieff, Perthshire. 





THE IRISH NEGOTIATIONS. 

(To THE Epitor or THe ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—The following quotation from Burke’s speech on con- 
ciliation with America seems appropriate to the present 
negotiations between the Government and Sinn Tein, which 
have been severely animadverted upon in certain quarters: 
“Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom, 
and a great empire and little minds go ill together.’—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun GaRDNER-Brown. 

i York House, Kensington, W. 8. 





HOW TO DESCRIBE THE PRESENT PARLIAMENT. 
{To tas Eprron or tae “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Middleton asks: “‘ One wonders 
by what adjective the Parliament sitting in the eleventh year 
of King George V. will be distinguished?” Personally, I 
should christen it “The Makeshift Parliament,” and the 
Government policy as “ synthetic statesmanship.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., Encar H. 8. Barnes-Austin. 
52 Fairhazel Gardens, South Hampstead. 





THE RAWNSLEY MEMORIAL. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Smr,—You were good enongh to insert in your columns some 
months ago a letter from us appealing for funds to enable the 
National Trust to carry through the purchase of certain areas 
in the Lake District as a Memorial to Canon Rawnsley, the 
late Honorary Secretary of the Trust. We are happy to be 
able to inform the public that the response to that appeal has 
been so prompt and so generous that the whole amount asked 
for (£2,300) has been subscribed before the time allowed for 
the expiration of the option. An opportunity of adding to the 
property thus acquired has presented itself, and we venture 
to ask those who have not already sent a subscription to the 
Memorial Fund to assist us in making the whole scheme one 
which will be worthy of a man who never spared himself in 
preserving places of natural beauty for the benefit of others. 
Friars Crag, Lord’s Island, and part of Scarf Close Bay are 
already sure of preservation. The land which it is now 
proposed to acquire is a further strip in Scarf Close Bay. It 
commands views of great beauty and represents such an 
important addition to what has already been obtained that 
we have felt bound to make an effort to secure it. The sum 
required is small—only £275—but the option of purchase extends 
only to September 24th, and it is therefore desirable that all 
who wish to contribute should communicate at once with the 
Secretary of the National Trust, S. H. Hamer, at 25 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1—We are, Sir, &c., 

Piymoutn, Chairman of Executive Committee; 

U.tswater, Vice-President; Jonun Baty, Vice- 

Chairman of Executive Committee. 





POPE AS A PAINTER. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,.—The gentleman whose letter you published last week 
cannot have read all the correspondence in your columns upon 
this subject, or he would have noticed that the anecdote of 
Reynolds from Allan Cunningham’s Lives was quoted in one of 
my letters. I much regret that the correspondence failed to 
elicit any description of the portrait by the hand of Pope, said 
to be in Arundel Castle. A note (which I think is by Arthur 
Murphy) to an early edition of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets 
blames the Doctor for negligence in his relation of Pope’s love 
of painting, and states that the picture of Betterton at Caen 
Wood House was “ certainly copied from Kneller by Pope.” It 
is probable that the poet’s weakness of vision may have 





disqualified him for painting from life, and in that case any 
portraits by him must necessarily be copies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New Malden. S. B. Barrert. 





“BURKE AND HARE.” 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Smr,—In the interesting review of Burke and Hare in your 
issue of July 23rd, I note that the reviewer states that it had 
been produced for “the very reasonable sum of 25s. 6d.” As 
a Scot who had already bought the book it was an immense 
relief to find it was only 10s. 6d. net. Of course, the above is 
of no importance, but it may allow of my introducing a story 
I heard long ago from an uncle, still happily alive at the age of 
ninety. He was a medical student in the forties at Edinburgh 
University. A Lord Provost of Edinburgh was in Paris and 
had an interview with the King Louis Phillipe. The King took 
him into a gallery and, pointing to a portrait, said: “ There 
is a painting of your distinguished countryman, Edmund 
Burke.” “Aye, your Majesty,” the worthy Provost replied, 
“IT saw him hanged in the Lawn Market, and weel he deserved 
it.”’—I am, Sir, &c., James P. Boyp. 
2 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, W. 





AN OLD CHILDREN’S SONG. 

[To tae Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—Referring to the words of an old children’s song and the 
refrain which comes at the end of each verse as quoted by your 
correspondent F, H. Meares in your issue of July 23rd, I well 
remember my sisters repeating a verse which ran as follows, 
but we have no idea of its origin. Perhaps some of your 
readers can throw some further light upon the matter :— 

“There was a frog lived in a well, 
Ringdon pommadiddle koimy, 
Koima kilma, kilma, kary, 
Koima kary kilma, 
String strong pommadiddle arra barra rantum, 
Ringdon pommadiddle koimy.” 
The following is the recollection of my eldest sister of the 
words as our mother used to sing it to us. She was a North 


Country woman :— 


“There was a frog lived in yon well, 

Rigdon bonadair ma koimy, 

There was a mouse lived in yon mill, 

Rigdon bonadair ma koimy, 

Koyma deary, kilma, keery, 

Koyma deary kilma. 

String, strong, pomadiddle, arra barra rantum, 

Rigdon bonadair ma koimy.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Francis N, Curzon. 
11 Mount Street, W. 


(To THe Epiror or tHE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I cannot tell your correspondent Frances H. Meares 
where to find the words of the old song she heard years ago, 
but I can tell her that they were sung to me by my nursemaid, 
who was a Hampshire girl, more than seventy years ago. As I 
remember them they ran :— 
“Keemo kimo lingtum nipcat, 

Rigdum bulliminy kimie; 

Strim stram paddle liddle larrow borrow rigtail, 

Rigdum bulliminy kimie.” 
I have written them as they sounded to my childish ears, and 
the only time I have since come across any of them was in the 
Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman, 
where the words “ Kemo kimo lingtum nipcat” are given as 
part of the mock Masonic ritual invented to pull the leg of the 
hero. My musical nursemaid used the words only as a chorus 
or refrain to another song, e.g. :— 

“A frog he would a wooing go, 
Rigdum bulliminy kimie,” &c., &c. 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. H. Tyrrewt, Lieut.-General. 
Hotel Regina, St. Martin-Vésubie, A.M. France. 





[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpecTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—My father taught me the following “old song” a little 
less than seventy years ago :— 
“Shrim shram pamadiddle arra bona ring dang; 

Ring dang bullyingy koima. 

Koimanera, kilketera koimenera koima, 

Shrim shram pamadiddle arra bona ring dang, 

Ring dang bullyingy koima.” 
I never saw it written, and do not know where my father got 
it. He was a Londoner.—I am, Sir, &., Eniuy M. Lazensy. 

Eastfield, Tiverton, Devon. 





[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—The nonsense words quoted by your correspondents aré 
evidently versions of the chorus of an old song, of which the 
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first verse used to be sung to us as children. The verse runs 
as follows (I spell the refrain phonetically) :— 
“There was a frog lived in a well 

(Rigdum bullydemmy coyamee), 

And a merry mouse in a mill 

(Rigdum bullydemmy coyamee), 

Coyamadarey rildacarey, 

Coyamadarey coyamadarey, 

Strim stram stromadiddle, allabullarigdum, 

Rigdum bullydemmy coyamee.” 
The tune to which it was sung is almost identical with “ Amo, 
amas, I love a lass,” attributed to Dr. Arnold (1740-1832), of 
which an available version appears in The Minstrelsy of 
England (Vol, I1.), edited by Edmondstoune Duncan (Augener). 
In a footnote the editor says: “ Dr. Arnold introduced the 
above air, which is known as the ‘Mouse and the Frog,’ in 
The Agreeable Surprise.” I cannot, however, find it in the 
Harpsichord Edition of that work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marian U. Arxwricut, Mus. Doc. 

Crowshott, Highclere, Newbury. 

[A correspondent has sent us the words and music of the 
children’s song “‘ There was a Mouse,” published by Messrs. J. 
Curwen and Sons, Ltd., 24 Berners Street, W. The song is 
No. 174 of the “School Music Leaflets.” There are many 
verses, and a frog, a mouse, a rat, a duck, &c., figure in the 
song; but the origin of the nonsense words is unexplained.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY AND GENERAL FUND. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Sprectaror.’’] 
Sir,—In your kindness you have allowed me to appeal for 
years past for contributions towards the Necessitous Ladies’ 
Holiday and General Fund, and I venture once again to ask 
the charity of your readers, for whose generosity in the past 
I could never he grateful enough. ‘The poor ladies are suffering 
pitifully now through the difficulty of obtaining work. I am 
thinking of widows and sisters of the poorer clergy, elderly 
yovernesses, hospital nurses who have broken down, journalists, 
musicians, artists, actresses, discharged Government clerks, 
and companions, many of whom, through age and infirmity, 
unable to obtain any sort of work, are left behind in the city 
in the summer months, exposed to the privations attendant on 
poverty. The Fund also supplies food, medicine, and clothing, 
and comforts that are even more urgently needed than rest or 
change of air. Faced with the high cost of living on their 
tiny incomes, many are in daily anxiety. I plead, then, for 
the old, the sick, and helpless. All contributions sent to the 
following address will be gratefully acknowledged and dis- 
tributed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Constance Beersoum (Miss), Treasurer. 
40 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 1. 





A FAMILY OF NUTHATCHES. 
{To tue Epitor or ras “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I do not know whether the following account of a family 
of nuthatches may be of interest to bird-loving readers of your 
paper. On a large pine tree about four yards from this house 
I placed two bird boxes, facing the window. They are on the 
same side of the tree, and about four feet apart. The top one 
is a Baron von Berlepsch box for tits, the lower one a 
Selborne Society box, D-shaped, opening fairly large. For the 
first two years they were not inhabited, but were tried by 
various birds. ‘The third year some blue tits built in the 
upper one, and were molested literally for hours at a time 
during the whole summer by a pair of wrynecks; the latter 
would not look at the lower box, and eventually left without 
building in either. The fourth year a great tit took the upper 
box, and to our great joy a pair of nuthatches took the lower 
one, having filled up the large hole to a third of its size with 
clay. Alas! a mischievous garden-boy eventually robbed the 
nest. Next year they were not there, so I was afraid we had 
lost them, but this year, I am glad to say, they have been busy 
round the top hox for weeks, looking in, and going round; 
hammering at the entrance, which was far too small to admit 
them, till at last they enlarged it sufficiently to get in with a 
treat struggle. After this, silence, and we saw them very 
seldom, till one day I caught the male in the act of feeding 
the female, so knew that she was sitting. In due course they 
hatched out, and the voices became louder and louder, and 
both parents were kept busy to the rate of three visits in five 
minutes, during this last week, bringing food. About four 
days ago the young came up to the mouth of the nest to be 
fed, and later began putting their heads out (only room for 
one at a time) for about a quarter of an hour at a time further 
and further. At 8.30 a.m. this morning (July 2nd) one came 
half-way out and looked round, and eventually came right out 
with difficulty, and ran up the tree a little way, then round 
behind the box. Another took its place at the doorway, and 
then mother came home, but seeing her adventurous child 











outside so upset her that she looked at it and then flew away 
again without feeding any of them. In a moment or two both 
parents arrived, and the young one at the doorway received 
three mouthfuls administered most uncomfortably from the 
top of the box. When the parents had gone No. 2 came out 
and clung to the trunk, and was shortly followed by 8 and 4. 
No. 1 had disappeared, but No. 2 was looked at for some time 
but eventually was found worthy of food, administered by the 
hen, both clinging to the trunk. The male bird now returned 
and by this time the young were about in the tree, out of 
my sight, behind the trunk; he looked anxiously into the door- 
way of the nest four or five times from various positions. in 
front and on top of it, and appeared much worried, and eyen-. 
tually flew away with his food. I do not know if it is unusual 
for wrynecks and nuthatches to build so close to a dwelling; 
people were continually coming in and out of a door opposite 
the tree, and having tea on the terrace almost daily within 
six or eight yards of the nest, and the birds did not seem in 
the least troubled by their presence. The wrynecks have 
evidently built this year somewhere near, as I saw a young 
one, only just able to fly, clinging to a rough shed, about three 
weeks ago.—I am, Sir, &c., O. N. Pames, 
The Vicarage, Holmwood, Surrey. 





HOUSE MARTINS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SprecTator.’’] 
Sir,—The following may interest lovers of bird life. Some 
months ago, under the eaves of a mountain farmhouse in 
Carmarthenshire, six pairs of martins had built their nests, 
One of the nests was accidentally brushed down. The following 
morning most, or all, of the occupants of the other five nests 
were seen busily assisting the homeless pair in rebuilding 
their nest, which was completed in a very short time.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ernest Davies VELINDRE, 
Velindre House, Lampeter. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitied to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 
—_—<— 
JUNE FLIGHT. 


THERE is no swifter thing in light 
Than the twin birds’ flight. 
When with such airy grace 
They cleave th’ ethereal space, 
Sudden as meteors dropping thro’ the dark, 
And leaving in their track no trailing spark, 
They flash, like crescent scimitars afar— 
Dreamlike, they were ; but who shall say they aro ? 


Mercurial divers, shattering summer air, 
Appearing now, but now to disappear ; 

Sinking like plummets in the green abyss, 

Whose bosky harbourage they never miss. 
Soundless they leave the sun-drowsed world apart, 
Into a quivering sea of green to dart, 

Soon in some dim, umbrageous citadel 

Their age-old tale of leafy loves to tell. 

Dora WEILS. 








MUSIC. 
—_—_—— 
THE PROMENADES. 
Mr. G. K. Camstrerton says somewhere that the most exciting 
passage Defoe ever wrote was the list of things recovered from 
the wreck in Robinson Crusoe, particularly, he might have added, 
from Crusoe’s point of view. In Crusoe’s circumstances even 
a prospectus of pots and pans wou'd have an inflated interest: 
similarly to the lover of music in a musical desert such as London 
is at the moment of writing, the publication of the programmes 
of the Promenade Concerts is a more than welcome event. The 
full prospectus can be obtained from the Quecn’s Hall, and here 
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I shall mention only a few of the more interesting works to be 
performed. On Wednesday, August 17th, Mr. Gustav Holst is 
conducting three movements, Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter, from 
his suite The Planets. No one who has heard Mr. Holst’s 
work need be told of its essential largeness, its superb and certain 
technique, its restraint—surely a rare thing in contemporary 
music—and, above all, its intellectual quality that improves on 
acquaintance. he Planets is one of the few orchestral works by 
a British composer about which I feel I could boast to a foreigner. 
On the same evening Mr. York Bowen plays the solo part of 
his second Pianoforte Concerto. Each year British composers 
occupy a larger part of the programme, but they are introduced 
like unpleasant pills between the sugar and jam of foreign names. 
It is a pity a whole evening could not occasionally be devoted 
to them. Dr. Vaughan-Williams’s Fantasy for Strings on a 
Theme of Tallis in an excellent programme of Russian works 
on September 13th and his delicately humorous overture to 
The Wasps (October 10th) are worthy of note. Numerically 
the modern French school is not well represented. On August 
20th (when César Franck’s Les Djinns, the pianoforte part 
played by Miss Isabel Gray, is to be given) Ravel’s La Valse 
-—a brilliant impression of a Viennese ballroom in the nineteenth 
century, ironical and witty, melodically in the manner of the 
Strausses, but harmonized in Ravel’s very modern idiom—on 
September 29th his ravishing Valses Nobles et Sentimentales, and 
on September 15th Debussy’s L’ Aprés-midi @un Faune (with the 
Enigma Variations later in the programme) are of most interest. 

Scriabin is now as familiar a name to us as Wagner, yet ten 
years ago his Prometheus was wholeheartedly hissed by a 
Queen’s Hall audience. His second Symphony (September 14th), 
his third, The Divine Poem (October 5th), and the Poem of 
Ecstasy (October 1)th) have an avowed psychological basis. The 
notes in the score of the Divine Poem such as “ profondément 
tragique,” “ élan sublimz,” “ de plus en plus triomphant,” and the 
titles of the three movements of the Poem of Ecstasy, “* Luttes,” 
“ Voluplés,” and “ Feu Divin,” give a hint of their nature, 
They might be called egotism in music. The unusual scales 
Scriabin used give his Poems a mystical and exotic tinge 
through which the influence of Chopin and Tschaikovsky is but 
vaguely apparent ; but in form they lack conciseness. Innovator 
as Scriabin was, compared with the ultra-modernists he is hope- 
lessly out of date. Stravinsky, still an “ enfant terrible” to 
English critics, is represented by his Fire- Bird Suite (October 4th), 
to which those who have his Rite of Spring in mind may go 
without fear. It has melody and grace like any normal ballet. 
His popular Fireworks, in the manner of Rimsky-Korsakof, 
can be heard with the Scherzo from Scriabin’s first Symphony, 
Strauss’s Til Eulenspiegel, and a new work by a Belgian com- 
poser, M. B. van Dieren, The Discourse of the Drinkers, on Septem- 
ber 6th. By the way, the preceding Wagner night is devoted to 
the first act and the closing scene of the Valkyrie, with Miss Carrie 
Tubb as both Sieglinde and Briinnhilde. Hin Heldenleben 
disturbs the peace of October 18th; Strauss is also represented 
by Don Juan (August 16th), Don Quixote (September 27th), and 
Salome’s Dance (October 4th). Among the novelties by foreign 
composers, M, Carl Nielsen’s The Four Temperaments (Sep- 
tember 13th), which comes from Denmark with a reputation, 
and a Rhapsody (October 15th) by Béla-Barték, the Hungarian 
composer, should both be interesting. 

It is good to know that all Beethoven’s symphonies are to be 
played. There has been much thoughtless criticism of Beethoven 
of late, and his works themselves are the best refutation of it. The 
Ninth Symphony (October 21st) will be given without the choral 
numbers: to my mind the Choral Symphony without the choral 
section is like Verrocchio’s (reputed) Tobtas and the Angel without 
Tobias, although I admit the first three movements are on a far 
higher level than the last. Berlioz, it would seem, is being 
revived. His Les Troyens at the Paris Opéra is a decided success 
and his name appears fairly frequently on the Promenade pro- 
trammes. On the last night of the season (October 22nd) the 
Love Scene and the Fétes des Capulets from Romeo et Juliette 
are for me a pleasant anticipation. C. H. 


BOOKS. 
————_—— 
ASTARTE.* 
Lorp Lovertace, in our opinion, did right in putting on record 
the facts about the Byron separation in his original Astarte 


* Asarte, By Ralph Earl of Lovelace. Lonion: Christophers. [18s. net.] 











volume. That he did not do it in quite the right way did not 
alter his obligation to tell the truth. Lady Lovelace has also 
done right in publishing the new edition, which illuminates 
some of the matters which Lord Lovelace left dark, or, to put 
it in a more precise way, makes certain instead of uncertain 
several points upon which his statements were insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. He thought he had said enough to prove his 
case, but, in fact, he had suggested rather than proved. 

Before we say anything about the book in detail and the new 
matter supplied by Lady Lovelace,'we must meet the argument 
so often raised. Why could not, first, Lord Lovelace, and then 
Lady Lovelace, leave the matter alone? Why, even if we 
grant that their case is made out, should they not have allowed 
the scandal to die away altogether ? What was the use of raking 
it up after the lapse of a hundred years? There will only be 
one answer for people who care for the truth, who believe 
that it will prevail and ought to prevail, and who regard it as an 
imperative duty to assist in the recording of the truth wherever 
possible. 

But though this abstract desire to ascertain the truth and to 
put it on record would have been, in our opinion, an amply suffi- 
cient ground for his action, Lord Lovelace had another. When, 
sixty years ago, Mrs. Beecher Stowe published the article in 
Macmillan’s Magazine which started the Byron controversy, 
Lord Lovelace was a young man. He was the grandson of 
the poet, and also, of course, the grandson of Lady Byron. 
Therefore, do what he would, he could not kcep clear of the great 
breach which had taken place between them. Unless he had 
been a man utterly careless and cynical—a man of stone—he was 
obliged to have an opinion on the essential point. The world 
was fighting hard and dealing fierce blows on the question 
whether his grandfather had behaved like the worst of criminals 
and blackguards to his own wife, or whether the wife had 
acted cruelly and priggishly, and had circulated in secrecy 
the most odious and yet perfectly untrue stories about 
her husband. In such circumstances how could Lord 
Lovelace avoid inquiring into the matter? What rendered 
this duty more imperative was the fact that about the time of 
the Beecher Stowe revelations he had become the possessor 
of the papers which contained the full story and made him 
master of the secret. Most naturally, nay inevitably, he began 
to make a thorough investigation of the story. The result of 
the reading of the papers and the weighing of the evidence at 
his disposal was that he became convinced, as indeed must 
any man placed as he was, that Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s story was 
true, and that Byron was guilty of an incestuous intrigue with 
his half-sister, Mrs. Leigh. Worse, he could not be excused on 
the grounds of madness. 

When circumstances thus forced Lord Lovelace to look into 
the whole matter, and when he had come to the conclusion 
we have just described, can anyone say that he would have 
been right not to have given to the world what he could not 
help realizing was the truth and the whole truth ? Can anyone 
say that he should have turned the key of this literary poison- 
cupboard and said: “It is a nasty story, and though I have 
come to certain conclusions, I do not mean to tell them” ? 
Instead of blaming him, we must surely praise him for 
deciding that, as he knew the truth, he should put it 
on record and let other people know it too. In the case of a 
man of Byron’s reputation, it would be idle to say that the 
public did not really care about the facts, that he was a private 
individual, and that there was no occasion for anyone to pry 
into his affairs. The poet was a world genius, his affairs had 
always been under discussion, and therefore it was necessary 
to know the truth about them, and not to let matters that could 
be settled remain in perpetual doubt, for remember this wag 
the alternative. Nobody can think it possible that the scandal 
would really have died out. It would have been constantly 
revived, and from the half-facts or wrong facts abundant false 
legends would have been concocted. 

But Lord Lovelace had an extra reason for publicity, and one 
which, to our mind, was very much to his credit. The people 
who protected the character of his grandfather thought it 
necessary in doing so to defame his grandmother. Lord 
Lovelace knew her himself and respected her memory, and he 
could not bear the idea that she, an innocent woman, should 
be defamed in order to keep obscure the criminal lusts and 
cruelties of his grandfather. No doubt he admired, pitied, and 
in a sense made excuses for that grandfather and would have 
liked to protect him, but he was determined that in doing so 
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he would not throw Lady Byron to the wolves. Accordingly, 
he published the true version of the story after grave deliberation 
and only after making sure of the facts. 

His doubts and hesitations as to putting the facts on record 
seem to have been determined by the publication of the 
complete edition of Byron’s prose and poetical works. In the 
manner of publication, however, Lord Lovelace did not, we think, 
show good judgment. In the first place, his attempt at what 
might be called a concealed publicity was a failure, and did 
just what he wanted to avoid. It created a special and, on the 
whole, obnoxious interest in his book. Next, he was so anxious 
not to say too much and not to publish anything more than 
the minimum proof required that he ended by not giving 
sufficient proof—by leaving, that is, opportunities for persons 
who were, and small blame to them, unwilling to accept Byron’s 
guilt so long as they could find any reasonable grounds for saying 
that it was a case of not proven. 

In a word, Lord Lovelace did not observe the good rule that 
when you are dealing with revelations it is often more dangerous 
to say too little than too much. When public opinion is excited 
and involved, you may be quite sure that you will not be allowed 
to rest on half-revelations. The whole will have to come out. 
It was because of his over-scrupulosity that Lord Lovelace 
became engaged in a controversy which was most disagreeable 
to him, and which obliged him to charge his widow with the duty 
that he felt must be undertaken in the interests of truth. 
Lady Lovelace has taken up the grievous burden by the publi- 
cation in the present volume of the letters which began to pass 
between Lord Byron and Mrs. Leigh immediately after the 
separation—letters which make it impossible to doubt the 
accuracy of the accusations, ‘ 


One of the obstacles to convincing people of the truth in 
the Byron controversy is a very curious one. People say: 
“How is it possible to believe Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s story in 
face of the fact that Lady Byron remained on friendly terms 
with Mrs, Leigh during the whole of her life ?”” The answer is 
to be found in the mental configuration of Lady Byron. She was 
a woman of no small power of mind and character, but too much 
of a philosopher for the rough and tumble of life, or at any rate 
too much of a philosopher to make life easy for herself. 
She was almost the very reverse of what Byron tried to persuade 
the British people that she was a cold, hard, correct, 
pitiless, evangelical prig, who, if her moral and religious ideas 
were outraged, would stop at nothing in the way of exacting 
punishment, nay, revenge. As a matter of fact, Lady Byron 
was a woman who was essentially forgiving and cruelty-hating— 
almost punishment-hating. She had a great deal of the passion 
of humanity in her, but very little of the passion of hatred or 
of combat. She was almost without the desire to win or to 
put herself in the right ; she was almost over-tender to sufferers. 


She considered her sister-in-law to be a victim, and therefore 
she thought it her duty—and duty with her was always the com- 
pelling werd—to do everything she could to help and redeem 
Mrs. Leigh and to save her from Byron and from herself. She 
carried this spirit so far that if she had been able to convince 
herself that Byron was mad, as she first thought he was, she would 
willingly have endured for life the torture at his hands which 
she endured for the first ten or eleven months of her marriage. 
It was only when she found that no excuse could be made for 
him on the grounds of insanity that she felt separation was 
absolutely necessary, as, of course, it was. No woman who 
was not a self-determined martyr could have endured the life 
she would have had to endure unless fortified by some impulse 
such as that of protecting the insane from their own horrible 
acts. That Mrs. Leigh in mind, if not in body, betrayed Lady 
Byron’s efforts does not matter. Again, the fact that Lady 
Byron exposed herself to the risk of Byron making her kindness 
to Mrs. Leigh and even to himself a ground for what approached 
blackmail constitutes no condemnation of Lady Byron, though 
it is a black condemnation of Lord Byron. He used _ his 
own wickedness as an instrument for getting his own way in 
the various controversies with his wife. He used to threaten 
to come back to England and claim his daughter, and drag 
the whole soandal out before the public. There are letters 


which contain threats which can only mean: “If you push 
me too far I will expose the whole business, and how would 
you like that for your daughter ?” 

Lady Byron bore these threats with extraordinary coolness 
and good sense, and recognized the kind of effect they would 








have on Mrs. Leigh. Therefore you have the singular circum. 
stances of Lady Byron actually suffering censure because she 
would not allow the partner of Byron’s guilt to be exposed 
and her feelings lacerated. And yet Lady Byron well knew 
how unsatisfactory a character and nature Mrs. Leigh had. 

Presumably this expert in self-sacrifice would have answered 
such a plea: “‘ Yes, but that did not make her want my aid 
any the less, but very much the more. I was not going to make 
things easier for myself by abandoning the chance of rescuing 
her.” 

We have spoken of Mrs. Leigh as being Byron’s victim, and so 
we believe with Lady Byron that she was. At the same time, she 
herself, in one of the most incriminating of her letters, tries to 
protect Byron by saying that it was she and not he who was to 
blame ! Very possibly this was true, but that really only amounts 
to saying what we knew before—that she was the kind of weak, 
pleasure-loving woman who would fall a victim to a man like 
Byron at the slightest sign. The whole trio were certainly 
strange people. In two of them there was a moral depravity 
and obliquity which can hardly be exaggerated, while in the 
third, that is in Lady Byron, there was a grandeur.and kindliness 
of temperament mixed with a curious vein of logic and of the 
power of rationalizing which often misled her in treading the 
stony paths of life. If she had had a little more passion and a 
little more inclination to be led rather by instinct than by reason, 
her life would probably have been a happier one. If you can 
imagine her bringing herself to say to Byron: “If you think 
you are going to frighten me by talking about your having 
committed three unforgivable sins, or by your going about the 
house in tantrums over your remorse for your misdeeds, you 
are very much mistaken. Pull yourself together like a man 
and don’t behave like a stage-struck lunatic.” But, alas! 
she was much too kind-hearted a woman ever to tackle a man 
in that way. 

Before we leave the book we may express our great 
satisfaction that Lady Lovelace has restored to us the wonderful 
opening lines written as an introduction to “Lara.” They 
bear an evil implication in the present controversy, but they are 
great poetry. 

‘** When she is gone—the loved, the lost—the one 

Whose smile hath gladdened though perchance undono— 

Whose name too dearly cherished to impart 

Dies on the lip but trembles in the heart ; 

Whose sudden mention can almost convulse 

And lightens through the ungovernable pulse— 

Till the heart leaps so keenly to the word 

We fear that throb can hardly beet unheard— 

Then sinks at once beneath that sickly chill 

That follows when we find her ebsent still— 

When such is gone—too far again to bless— 

Oh God—how slowly comes Forgetfulness— 

Let none complain how faithless and how brief 

The brain’s remembrance or the bosom’s grief— 

Or e’er they thus forbid us to forget— 

Let Mercy strip the memory of regret, 

Yet—+selfish still—we would not be forgot— 

What lip dare say—‘ my Love—remember not—’ 

Oh best—and dearest—thou whose thrilling name— 

My heart adores too deeply to proclaim— 

My memory almost ceasing to repine 

Would mount to Hope if once secure of thine. 

Meantime the tale I weave must mournful be— 

As absence to the heart that lives on thee.” 





THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION.* 

TERE is a famous type of very clever man with whom ordinary 
people can never be on real terms of understanding because 
this very clever man, though his writing is brilliant, his 
imagination keen, his energy furious and his logic—temporarily, 
at all events—perfect, deals all the time in unreality. The 
ordinary people could not exactly prove the unreality—they 
are unequipped for the purpose—but they feel it by instinct. 
Of men of this type Mr. H. G. Wells is the most prominent. 
If the capacities and temperaments of whole populations were, 
or might become, what Mr. Wells assumes them to be or to be 
capable of becoming, then there would be nothing left to do 
but to declare that nobody was ever more right than Mr. 
Wells and to carry out his programme with all possible speed. 
Unfortunately, as we cannot grant his premises, the whole airy 
fabric crashes. We expericnce just the same difficulty when 
we are considering the schemes of Socialists whose future 
State depends, for example, upon the belief that it is possible 
and natural to divide the population of a country into producers 
“© The Salvaging of Civilization, By H. G, Wells, London: Cassell. 
(7s. 6d. net.j 
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and consumers, as though every producer were not also a 
consumer. 

In the book before us, several chapters of which were originally 
written to be delivered as lectures in America but by a mis- 
fortune were not delivered, Mr. Wells develops his plan for 
the management of world-affairs. We agree with his implication 
that the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant embody 
a devastating contradiction. On the one hand _ the 
Treaty recognizes the principle of self-determination, which 
encourages numerous new States to develop their nationality, 
and on the other hand it recognizes internationalism, inasmuch 
as it lops off something from the sovereignty of all States, 
including those which were created by the Treaty. Mr. Wells’s 
logic forces him to conclude that the only way out of the diffi- 
culty is to readjust the balance between the two principles 
of nationalism and internationalism and to make the supreme 
world-authority something so powerful that its decrees cannot 
possibly be challenged. So far as we remember he used to be 
a believer in the League of Nations, but he has now thrown it 
over. He wants something absolute, a body which shall be 
the keeper of all national consciences and the ruler of the lives 
of all nations. With a great deal of the argument that leads 
up to this conclusion men of temperate thought and goodwill 
must thoroughly agree. He describes in several brilliant 
pages the newness and unexpectedness of modern war. War 
between Great Powers has become as ludicrous as it is horrible, 
because it can lead to no decision. Some of the belligerents 
may nominally be the winners, but there will be very little 
satisfaction in that; if some will be annihilated, others who 
“win” and survive will be ruined. The question for sane 
people is whether they mean to go on making preparations 
on a colossal scale for such a mad result. Do they mean to 
accept bankruptcy in the present—a certain outcome of the 
colossal preparations—in order to be quite ready to be ruined 
at some future date ? We say, therefore, that something must 
be done, something very positive and determined, if civilization 
is to be salved. 

In these circumstances, surely the safest and most sensible 
thing to do is to proceed on the assumption that men and 
women will remain for a long time very much as they are now, 
and that whatever changes may come will be slow. If some day 
there is the vast change of heart, or the tremendous advance 
in the world’s standard of etlucation, which Mr. Wells predicates, 
then the machinery can be adapted to the new conditions. 
But for Heaven’s sake do not let us have machinery set up 
upon an utterly insecure foundation. It is useless to design 
our plant as though the foundations were concrete when the 
man in the street knows perfectly well that they are only rubble 
and sand. 

In incidental respects, too, Mr. Wells’s argument is opposed 
to the feelings and instincts of plain people. It is widely, 
almost universally, felt in this country that the co-operation 
of the English-speaking races is the proper starting-point of 
a feasible internationalism. It is so because the English-speaking 
races are alike in temperament and because their varying 
polities are all set upon the same historic base of the English 
Common Law which is but an adumbration of the public law 
of the world which we hope in time to produce. Mr. Wells, 
however, says :— 

“The idea that tho government of the United States can 
take its place side by side with the governments of the old world 
on terms of equality with those governments in order to organize 
the peace of the world is, I believe, a mistaken and unworkable 
idea. I shall argue that the government of the United States 
and the community of the United States are things different 
politically and mentally from those of the states of the old 
world, and that the réle they are destined to play in the 
development of a world state of mankind is essentially a 
distinctive one.” 

According to the distinction which Mr. Wells draws between 
the old world and the new world, Britain would apparently 
have a better chance than America has of understanding the 
nations of continental Europe. But has she? The experience 
of the past two years shows that there is little fundamental 
understanding between France and Britain. Whereas, though 
it may not go very deep, the friendship between France and 
America has at least become a thing of tradition and dates 
back to the French Revolution and the wars at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. It might be shortly described as 
the Lafayette and Rochambcau tradition. The facts that 
Europe is split up into numerous compartments each of them, 
as it were, fenced round by barbed wire, thus making the 





exchange of popular ideas very difficult, and that America is 
a huge self-containing world in herself where there is no impedi- 
ment to free circulation, are hit off by Mr. Wells with extra- 
ordinary terseness and power, but they are not specially 
relevant. 

Now for Mr. Wells’s ambitious scheme :— 


“Let us try to imagine what a World Government woukl be 
like. I find that when one speaks of a World State people 
think at once of some existing government and magnify it to 
world proportions. They ask, for example, where will the World 
Congress meet ; and how will you elect your World President ? 
Won’t your World President, they say, be rather a tremendous 
personage ? How are we to choose him? Or will there be a 
World King ? These are very natural questions, at the first 
onset. But are they sound questions ? May they not be a 
little affected by false analogies ? The governing of the whole of 
the world may turn out to be nota magnified version of governing 
a part of the world, but a different sort of job altogether. Theso 
analogics that people draw so readily from national states 
may not really work in a World State. And first with regard 
to this question of a king or president. Let us ask whether it is 
probable that the World State will have any single personal 
head at all? Is the World State likely to be a monarchy—either 
an elective short term limited monarchy such as is the United 
States, or an inherited limited monarchy like the British Empire ? 
Many people will say, you must have a head of the state. But 
must you? Is not this idea a legacy from the days when states 
wero small communities needing a leader in war and diplomacy ? 
In the World State we must remember there will be no war— 
and no diplomacy as such. 

* * * * * 

But if there is to be no single head person, there must be at 
least some sort of assembly or council. That seems to be 
necessary. But will it be a gathering at all like Congress or 
the British Parliament, with a Government side and an Opposi- 
tion ruled by party traclitions and party ideas? There again, 
I think we may be too easily misled by existing but temporary 
conditions. I do not think it is necessary to assume that tho 
council of the World State will be an assembly of party politi- 
cians. I believe it will be possible to have it a real gathering 
of representatives, a fair sample of the thought and will of man- 
kind at large, and to avoid a party development by a moro 
scientific method of voting than the barbaric devices used for 
electing representatives to Congress or the British Parlia- 
ment, devices that play directly into the hands of the party 
organizer who trades upon the defects of political method. 
Will this council be directly elected ? That, [ think, may be 
found to be essential. And upon a very broad franchise ? 
Because, firstly, it is before all things important that every 
edult in the world should feel a direct and personal contact 
between himself and the World State, and that he is an assenting 
and participating citizen of the world; and secondly, becauso 
if your council is appointed by any intermediate body, all sorts of 
local and national considerations, essential in the business of 
the subordinate body, will get in the way of a simple and direct 
regard for the world commonweal. And as to this council : 
Will it have great debates and wonderful scenes and crises and 
so forth—the sort of thing that looks well in a large historical 
painting ? There again we may be easily misled by analogy. 
One consideration that bars the way to anything of that sort 
is that its members will have no common language which they 
will be all able to speak with the facility necessary for eloquence. 
Eloquence is far more adapted to the conditions of a Red Indian 
pow-wow than to the ordering of large and complicated affairs. 
The World Council may be a very taciturn assembly. It may 
even meet infrequently. Its members may communicate their 
views largely by notes which may have to be very clear and 
explicit, because they will have to stand translation, and short 
—to escape neglect. And what will be the chief organs and 
organizations and works and methods with which this Council 
of the World State will be concerned ? There will be a Supreme 
Court determining not International Law, but World Law. 
There will be a growing Code of World Law. There will be a 
world currency. There will be a ministry of posts, transport 
and communications generally. There will be a ministry of 
trade in staple products and for the conservation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the earth. There will be a 
ministry of social and labour conditions. There will be a ministry 
of world health. There will be a ministry, the most important 
ministry of all, watching and supplementing national educational 
work and taking up the care and stimulation of backward 
communities. And instead of a War Office and Navai and 
Military departments, there will be a Peace Ministry studying 
the belligerent possibilities of every new invention, watching 
for armed disturbances everywhere, and having complete 
control of every armed force that remains in the world. All 
these world ministries will be working in co-operation with 
local authorities who will apply world-wide general principles 
to local conditions.” 

The latter part of Mr. Wells’s book deals with the kind of 


education which will fit people to run the world in the manner 
he describes. His proposals for producing what he calls a 
“ Modern Bible” and for imposing an identical education all 
over the civilized world make a deeply interesting essay. We 
should have liked it better if it had been presented on its own 
merits and were not an indispensable preliminary to the erection 
of Mr. Wells’s Super-State. 

How long really should we have to wait for a solid foundation 
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for that State? Yet the world cannot wait for its new 
way of life. Let us accept Mr. Wells for the inspiration he 
can often give, but not for precise guidance. Much the most 
promising plan, as things are, is to allow the nations to retain 
their nationality—they would not give it up anyhow—and 
persuade them in- the exercise of their full sovereignty to 
agree to respect, or rather to exalt, the absolute sanctity of 
treaties. Let it be necessary to give an agreed period of 
notice before denouncing a treaty. Let every nation which 
breaks the rules be outlawed. Confidence will then be created. 
Finance Ministers before long will be vying with one another 
to reduce their expenses as the danger of war diminishes. 





CICERO.* 

WE seem to be always recording American contributions to 
scholarship and belles-lettres. Only a few months ago we 
dealt with a fascinating study of Dryden turned out, if we 
remember rightly, by a university press, certainly by what 
the Elizabethans called “a university pen.” To-day we are 
dealing with a study in ancient polite letters, given to the world 
by the University of California Press. Further, the present 
writer is guiltily conscious that there is a learned volume awaiting 
its turn on his writing-table dealing with the Illuminati Socicty 
in America, printed by the Columbia University Press. It is one 
of an historical and literary series of which the volumes are as 
frequent in appearance as they are fresh in treatment and 
subject. The system under which post-graduates in America 
are set to write theses produces hundreds of delightful 
surprises for the scholars of the whole English-speaking world. 
Now some young and yet ripe student discovers or redis- 
covers one of the greatest thinkers in economics like Nassau 
Senior. The modern world thought of him merely as a 
Victorian Platonist who made all the statesmen of his age, 
from Thiers to Tocqueville, or from Guizot to Renan, talk in true 
Socratic fashion. Yet an American explorer has lately proved 
that all the while Senior’s original and flexible mind held the 
true and inner doctrines of Value and Exchange. Again, there 
this year came a knight-errant to lead us through the forests of 
“Romance.” He found a pathway through the crowding urder- 
growth of books which deal with that strange word and its 
stranger history. 

Cicero, if he has to be expressed in the terms of our own 
language and history, belongs to the early eighteenth century. 
If we may be allowed to stand on our heads for a minute, 
we might suggest that he had no more use for an ivy-clad 
abbey, a mouldering turret, a miracle play, or a Chaucerian 


legend, than Lord Halifax, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord 
Cobham, or Bubb Doddington. We had almost added 
Mr. Pelham or the first Lord Holland, but there arises 


before us a piece of Carpenter's Gothic even anterior to 
Strawberry Hill, in the first connexion, and in the second the 
castellated ruins which, according to Gray, were enough to 
terrify mariners shipwrecked on the Gocdwin Sands. Though 
Cicero, when looked at from our point of view, is so purely 
a man of the period 1700-1745, that does not make him 
uninteresting. Rather it renders him for us one of the most 
fascinating of historical personalities. He was a politician, a 
talking politician, and a lawyer politician before anything 
clse. At the same time he was a man of colossal intelligence 
and true learning, and was endowed with an instinct for the right 
word and the right way of putting a statement in an argument, 
to which the history of literature affords us no parallels, or 
affords a parallel only in Macaulay. Cicero is far ahead of 
Burke on the side of belles-lettres. 

There is perhaps only one man in the world who ever had a 
greater power over words. That man was Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare had, besides, knowledge of the human _ heart 
and an understanding of the mainsprings of human action 
of which Cicero had not the slightest conception. Beyond this 
sympathy of comprehension, carried to the highest possible point, 
Shakespeare was possessed of the power of passion in its supreme 
form. That is why he is the true artist. Not only in his work 
do we realize that art lives only by passion, but that he at any 
rate had the power to impassion himself on every conceivable 
subject. When he willed it, there was nothing he touched 
that he did not make vibrate with feeling. What is more, 
vith him we never look coldly on and say, “ How interesting!” 
Here is a man treating with passion a fat, blousy old reprobate 
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like Falstaff ‘“unbuttoning on benches” after dinner, and 
treating him with the fondness which the true artist must 
always lavish on the children of his brain. We have to say 
of Shakespeare that not only could he himself be passionate 
over anything, but that he can pass on the passion to his 
millions of readers. He has stamped the image of his passion 
for all time on the things he writes about. 

But though this great quality gives Shakespeare an un. 
rivalled power over words, Cicero’s verbal powers were almost 
as great. Indeed, his greatness in this respect is often quite 
uncanny. The masterly way in which he controls the torrent 
of his tongue and steers his little cockleshell of an argument 
through the terrible rapids without a mishap makes one fee| 
almost hysterical. As one reads one feels certain that the 
boat must be upset or dashed against the opposing rocks. But 
no, it always comes safe through and finishes its headlong 
course quite neatly. Before we realize what has happened 
it is tied up exactly at the very spot at which Cicero intended 
it should be tied up when he began his oration. 

Cicero would no doubt have been much happier if he had 
lived in the unspacious days of Queen Anne and George |, 
He would have been incredibly comfortable in those surroundings, 
There was enough revolution in the air to give him the political 
interest and excitement which he loved, and never so much as 
to endanger his position, or to tempt the pious and patriotic 
politician to be cringing or disingenuous. A _ periwigged 
patriotism would have suited him to a “T.” But alas for poor 
Cicero’s happiness, he was born in a terrible age, an age of 
earthquake and eclipse, the age of Pompey and Caesar, and 
of their feud of the giants. Cicero longed pathetically for a 
respectable republic. Yet such was the ignominy of the times 
that he had to spend the best years of his life skirmishing with 
such people as Caesar and Pompey, Catiline and Mark Antony, 
Dolabella and Octavius, Brutus and Cassius, and all the motley 
and ignoble crew that thronged the Forum and caught the 
World’s great hands. He had even to endure the supreme 
humiliation of seeing dark and venal ladies and other * designing 


females’ like Cleopatra upsetting his schemes. He liked a 
touch of political intrigue with * the sex” well enough, bet it 
must not be pushed too far. It must be conducted with 
decency and decorum, and without bloodshed or corruption, or 


at any rate with the very minimum of such nasty things. 

To a man of this kind the political atmosphere prevailing 
practically during his whole life was a long moral martyrdom. 
He was always having to make compromises between principles and 
safety and loathing himself for doing so. By the way, how the 


motto “ Safety First ’’ confronting him on every “bus would have 
wrung Cicero’s heart had he lived in these days! It was on 
that principle that he almost always, in fact, acted in politics. 
Yet his whole life was a pretence that he did nothing of the kind. 


His inner maxim was, “ Never do an ignoble or unpatriotic 
act unless it is positively necessary.” Nevertheless, he hated 
hedging and playing for safety, and having to be sly, cautious, 
and cynical. The force of circumstances would not even allow 
him to stand neutral. He would have been willing to be neutral 
on a moral issue, to borrow a famous phrase from our own age, 
but he could not even attain to this ambiguous refuge. 

In one of his letters to Atticus he brings this out with great 
poignancy. Atticus, after the way of a * hard-shell”’ business 
friend when he writes to a politician, advised him to keep clear 
of embarrassments and not to commit himself too much to either 
side, and so forth and so on. Cicero wails back in effect, ** What 
is the use of this talk about not committing onese!f? You 
forget there are only two lobbies, and I have got to be in one 
of them. When the Quaestor says, Marcus Tuilius, which way 
do you vote? I am done. I can’t scuttle out or abstain. 
I am ‘for it’ one way or the other, I must, however much 
I dislike it, come out in my true, or at any rate in some colours. 
To sit perpetually on the fence would merely be to make myself 
hated by both sides, or lose all my influence and my position. 
In fact, I should commit political suicide. It is a horrible 
position for me, and you don’t help me a bit.” And so poor 
Tullius toils on, letting other people down, or howling at 
the way in which they let him down, never quite severing him- 
self from anyone, and therefore never really enjoying the con- 
fidence of anyone. 

Yet, curiously enough, such was the admiration Cicero inspired 
amongst cultivated and responsible Romans that even in those 
days so full of death, dread, and disaster he would almost 
certainly have lived if power had not passed for a certain time 
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into the hands of so brutal a savage as Mark Antony. Caesar, 
with his coolness of mind and temperate cynicism, took the 
exact measure of Cicero, and had evidently decided to spare him 
whatever happened as a kind of museum specimen: “ One 
of our old-time moralists: useful if absurd.”” Pompey, had he 
won, though apparently he had no great use for Cicero, would 
never have punished him for “ hedging off a bit” and reducing 
his liabilities on the Caesarian side. And Octavius, if he had had 
his own way, would almost certainly have saved Cicero and would 
no doubt have used him as he used Herace and Virgil. We can 
well believe that if Cicero had not been hacked to pieces by 
Antony’s bravoes, as might easily have happened if he had been a 
little more prompt and skilful at getting away, he would have 
been allowed by the Divus Augustus to go for a short period of 
exile to Spain or somewhere. When he came back he would have 
helped the astute Medician bourgeois autocrat, not of Tuscany 
but of all the world, to place the empire on a basis of respectable 
logic with a dash of reasonable religion, the whole refresk>d with 
a sound agricultural and commercial policy—‘‘ more crops and 
less conquests.”” We can imagine that Cicero’s last two books, 
De Rusticis and De Imperio, would have been most edifying and 
would have justified the ways of the Emperor to mankind 
jn a manner which would have enchanted all peoples that do 
dwell in the world of letters down to this present. 

It is difficult, when one writes about Cicero, not to 
be a little scornful, and yet that is rather a poor, though 
obviously a very easy, way of treating him. Cicero’s faults 
were all on the surface, and, owing to his intense respectability 
and virtuousness, he is the least difficult man to quiz who ever 
lived. Yet all the same he was a most lovable man and a 
man of supreme ability. Nobody can read his books or read 
a good biography of him like the one before us without coming 
under the wand of the enchanter. He was so human and 
so pleasant and so dignified, always ‘“‘so exceedingly nice.” 

One likes him even when he is most upset and shocked 
at the goings on of his relations, for all the time he shows a 
genuine sense of humour. When he has to tell Atticus how 
very badly the great banker's sister Pomponia, married to 
Cicero’s brother Quintus, behaved on a certain occasion, you 
may still see through the words the humorously pursed-up 
lips of the old gentleman and the naughty glint of amusement 
in his eye. He tells with infinite gusto the painful story 
of the frightful scene shé made before the tenants’ dinner, 
of her going to bed and refusing to cat the nice supper 
sent up to her room, and of how she declared that she 
had been made a stranger in her own house, meaning, 
of course, that she intended her husband should be the 
stranger! Then Cicero drops a delightful word or two that 
makes us glow with amusement. As he finishes the story 
of the row he interjects to Atticus: ‘‘ You will say that 
i! was no great matter. But you should have seen—and heard— 
your sister.’ That “‘ heard’ shows the real humorist. He is 
making use of his own reticent, hushed voice to give a comic 
touch. 

Very characteristically, he does not seem to have faced the 
music himself, but to have kept quite quiet all the time. He 
wants Atticus, however, to give his sister a good talking to, 
and thus ends the Letter: ‘‘So you may tell Pomponia from 
me that on that day she did not act like a lady.” Clearly 
she was lacking in that ‘“‘humanitas” which was a religion 
to Cicero. 

But we have left ourselves little room to say anything 
about Mr. Petersson’s book, which is really a crime, for it is 
an exceedingly able book and will give real pleasure to every 
intelligent reader, whether he knows Latin or not. Even if 
Roman history has hitherto been a closed book to him, or 
even if he knows only about the world of to-day, he will like 
Mr. Petersson’s book. The author has taken all the personal 
allusions in Cicero’s speeches—and they are multitudinous— 
all the letters, and all the avowedly biographical writings and 
allusions in the essays, and has pieced them together, amplified 
by the varied allusions to Cicero in general Latin literature. 
He has made a most full and attractive biography. We get 
Cicero’s own words, not so much in long quotaticns as in modified 
incorporations in the text. The task was a difficult one, not 
owing to the lack of material, but owing to the vast amount. 
Curiously enough, as Mr. Petersson points out, there is no one 
in antiquity, and very few people in comparatively modern 
times, of whom we know so much and in such intimate detail 
as we know of Cicero, To this mass of material Mr. Petersson 





brings not only a highly analytical mind but a mind of great 
sympathy. He never over-praises Cicero, but he never treats 
him with bitterness or indignity. He always makes out 
the best case for his client when there is a case, as there 
usually is. The book, indeed, has a charming evenness of 
temper throughout. The author throws no vitriol; there is 
no vituperation, no grandiose moral tone about the book. 
The hardest thing he says about anyone, and it is an excellent 
thing, is his description of Atticus. He calls him a “ con- 
summate neutral.” So he was. He kept his head upon his 
shoulders when better men went to the ground. 

Mr. Petersson has written a most attractive biography, 
We wish it every possible success. No man of intelligence 
with a thirst for Roman history who wants a good holiday 
book can do better than order it. Let us end with Julius 
Caesar’s masterly summing-up of Cicero: “If any man is 
good-natured it is Cicero, and yet I have no doubt that he 
hates me thoroughly.” How characteristic of Caesar was the 
personal comment ! 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST.* 

Tats book would have been more effective if it had been pub- 
lished in its original sermon shape. The writer tells us that, 
as we should have gathered, it ‘has been preached almost in 
its entirety,” partly in the City Temple, partly in his present 
church; and describes it as ‘“‘a preacher’s Life of Christ,” 
designed “to meet the wants of the ordinary churchgoer in 
regard to the devout study of the subject, without ignoring 
the accepted conclusions of scholarship.” Hence a certain 
indecision of treatment. Too little is conceded to “ the accepted 
conclusions of scholarship ” to gain a hearing from scholars ; too 
much to satisfy the Church Times—to which the author “ gives 
the impression of one who does indeed swallow the miraculous ; 
but with so wry a face as to give little encouragement to the 
layman to follow his example.” Again, to what professes to be 
even ‘a -preacher’s Life of Christ,” the preponderance of the 
homiletic method is a disadvantage. The sympathy of his 
hearers, his own living voice and personality, encourage discur- 
siveness in the preacher. As one of Mr. Hardy’s characters 
expresses it: “They can lift up beautiful prayers out of their 
own heads, all about their own families and shipwracks in 
the newspaper.” But in the case of a written text these 
adventitious aids are wanting; print appears in a drier light. 

The author accepts with unusual readiness both the alleged 
phenomena of what is called occultism and the account of 
them given by occultists. This facility of belief does not, in 
itself, call for comment ; but when these phenomena are adduced 
as illustrations of, or evidence for, the Gospel miracles, we have 
the fallacy of the tgnotum per ignotius. The comment on the 
swine of Gadara, e¢.g., is :— 

‘“TIf demon possession is to be accepted as a fact, and no 
one who knows the evidence will dispute it, there is no reason 
to doubt that inferior creatures can occasionally be so possessed 
as well as human beings. . . . Wicked and degraded spirits— 
carthbound as they are called—are said to seek every opportunity 
of gratifying sensual appetites, and their own means of doing so 
is to obtain control, partially or completely, of the bodies of 
beings still in the flesh and whose habits are in affinity with 
their own, This is a scrious danger attending the practice of 
necromancy.” 

On Christ’s walking on the sea :— 


“This was an example of the phenomenon known as levitation, 

. . Let those who doubt the possibility of levitation acquaint 
themselves with the evidence. It is a proved fact, not only of 
certain saints in an ecstatic condition, but of some in our own 
day who are not credited with being saints. Note the authentic 
testimony regarding the phenomena of D. D. Home, especially 
that of Sir William Crookes and Lord Dunraven.” 


Of the Transfiguration :— 

“Tt cannot be too frankly stated and admitted that all these 
supernormal occurrences—clairvoyance, clair-audience, photism, 
the white cloud, levitation—are quite credible from what we 
know of lesser beings. They are well-attested facts, as anyone 
can discover for himself who takes the necessary trouble to 
follow up the subject.” 

To call what has been described by a philosopher as “ the 
obscene supernatural ” as a witness to the credibility of religion 
is a course of doubtful wisdom. Macaulay’s unsympathetic 
comment on a similar case may occur to Dr. Campbell’s readers : 
‘** We are much of the mind of Falstaff’s tailor. We must have 
better assurance for Sir John than Bardolph’s. We like not tbe 
© The Life of Christ. By Rev. R. J. Campbell, D.D. London: Casi. 
[12s. 6d net.] 
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security.” The maxim known as the Razor of Ockham should 
never be forgotten by theologians. Entia non suat multiplicanda 
practer necessilaiem: “Not till natural causes have been 
excluded are supernatural causes to be assumed.” 





SIX PAPERS BY LORD LISTER.* 

Sm Rickman Gopier, whose Life of Lord Lister was highly 
praised in the Spectator, has in this little book of barely two 
hundred pages made an excellent selection from the great 
surgeon’s numerous writings. Read in connexion with the 
historical preface and the introductory notes prefixed to each, 
the papers give an excellent account of the development of 
Lister’s mind and the sound basis on which, dospite the views 
of some modern detractors, the momentous epoch-making 
system of antiseptic surgery was built. 

Before the development of antiseptic surgery there were, and 
there had probably been for many centuries, individual surgeons 
as manually dexterous as any that have wielded the knife since. 
The mest perfunctory perusal of any history of surgery fills 
one with astonishment both at the daring of the older surgeons 
and at the fortitude of the subjects of their skill. The introduc- 
tion of the three anaesthetics—nitrous oxide, ether, and chloro- 
form—had before Lister’s time removed most of the horror of 
the operating room, but, the operation completed, the patient’s 
troubles began, and lucky was the one who recovered without 
passing through the pains of inflammation in the wound. 
in hospitals the deaths from gangrene, erysipelas, and septic 
infection were truly appalling. Attracted by Pasteur’s investiga- 
tions on fermentation, Lister thought he saw a connexion 
between fermentation and putrefaction in wounds. At this 
time he thought that the septic germs entered the wounds from 
the air, and took measures to exclude air from them. In this 
he acknowledged in later years that he was wrong, but even 
when working under this erroneous belief the results he obtained 
in the insanitary wards of the old Glasgow infirmary were 
marvellous, and it became possible to perform operations with 
comparative impunity which previous to Lister’s discovery 
would have been hazardous in the extreme. 'The paper “ On a 
New Method of Treating Compound Fracturos, Abscesses, 
&c.,” thrills one as one reads the account of the first 
of Lister’s attempts at antiseptic surgery. Operations 
now are performed with little risk from sepsis, and “ anti- 
sepsis” is supposed, but only supposed, to have been sup- 
planted by so-called “ asepsis,” but without Lister’s investiga- 
tions soldiers and all others who have to submit to operation 
would have been in a sorry plight. The paper is still worth 
reading by the modern surgeon, if only for the lesson it gives of 
the necessity for taking infinite pains, but infinite pains coupled 
with imagination. 

The last paper, “An Address on the Present Position of 
Antiseptic Surgery,” is of special interest as showing the great- 
ness of the man, who was not ashamed to acknowledge his 
errors, and the keen interest he took in any scientific development 
which might throw light on the prevention of suppuration. 
When this address was delivered—1890—he had already devoted 
a quarter of a century to the study of this subject. His enthu- 
siasm had by no means abated. 

The first paper, “On the Early Stages of Inflammation,” 
written in 1858, shows that Lister was thus early—he was then 
but thirty-one—laying the scientific foundation of the investi- 
gations which later brought him such fame and humanity such 
benefits. 

All the six papers are written in simple language, and the 
book is one which should attract all those who would know, 
so to speak, at first hand something of the surgeon to whom 
they or their relatives owe so much. The frontispiece, from an 
excellent photograph of Lord Lister, and other illustrations 
add to the attractions of this small volume. 





FICTION. 


NEW SHORT STORIES BY MR. WALPOLE.+ 
Tux travellers in Mr. Walpole’s collection of short stories are 
travellers in life’s pilgrimage, not voyagers in any physical 
sense. We make most of their acquaintances when they are 
in tho Doubting Castle of the years i919 and 1920. 


° Six Papers by Lord Lister. With a Short Biography and Explanatory N otes 
by Sir Rickman Godlee, Bt., K.C.V.0., M.8. London: John Bale, Sons, and 


Danielsson. [10s. net.] 
By Hugh Walpole. London; Hutchinson. 


Thirteen Travellers, 
18s, 6d.) 





They all live “im the best service flats in London ”—Horton’s 
behind Piccadilly. ‘There is Mr. Absalom Jay, who was very 
smart in the nineties, caricatured by “Spy,” a friend of King 
Edward’s. He supports himself all through the years of the 
war by the thought that when it is over “everything” will come 
right again; and when he has gradually discovered that the 
old life can never come back, he dies almost directly of despair, 
Then there is Ciive Torby, whose mother ‘‘ was known amongst 
her friends as Poor Lady Dronda because, being a sentimen- 
talist and rather stupid, life was perpetually disappointing her.” 
There is Miss Morganhurst in Flat 30, “ with her queer bone. 
cracking little body” and her fashion “ of dressing herself up 
in jewellery and bright colours, which gave her a certain sort 
of ghastliness.” She tries to ignore the war, to drown it in 
bridge and scandal and affection for her little shivering dog, 
The manner in which the war finds her out is subtly contrived, 
And so on through a gallery of portraits—the ingénue from a 
rectory who comes to stay with the rich aunt: the old widow 
lady and her companion ; the masculine young woman who has 
been an officer in the W.A.A.C.s and who mismanages her 
love affairs from a too whole-hearted faith in her own compe- 
tence: Mr. Nix, the manager of Horton’s, and the young 
man whose body comes back from France, but who fears that 
the personal part of him has died out there. 

If we are looking for work of the sort which Mr. Walpole 
gave us in The Secret City we shall be disappointed ; here neither 
the psychology nor the scene painting is at all on a level with 
the author’s masterpieces. Several of the stories are shame- 
lessly sentimental. That, for instance, of which the dénoiiment 
is the apparition of the widower’s beautiful young wife, who 
begs the woman he is about to marry to give him up. This is 
only the Family Herald slightly rearranged. But the stories 
make pleasant reading, and Mr. Walpole has defined and 
displayed pretty accurately the elements in the years 
immediately following the war which made nearly all of us feel 
so supremely uncomfortable, just when we believed that we 
were to “live happy ever after.” For this nicety we forgive 
the lapses into the sentimental or the sensational and the 
slightly defective workmanship which are the drawbacks to 
the collection. 





The Wolves of God, and other Fey Stories. By Algernon 
Blackwood and Wilfred Wilson. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. net.)—lt 
would be easy to quarrel with Mr. Blackwood and Mr. Wilson 
for having forestalled us in the use of the word “fey.” It is 
so utterly appropriate to all the stories in their book, every one 
of which is concerned, directly or indirectly, with the borderland 
which separates the real from the unreal—or, as possibly some 
people would say, which divides the materially apparent from 
the only true realities. Mr. Blackwood’s success in work of 
this kind is already an established fact; and his influence, if 
not his hand, is felt throughout the book, although his name 
is signed to only the last story. Many readers will probably 
be intrigued to know the secrets of the joint authorship—to know 
who is ultimately responsible, for instance, for ‘The Empty 
Sleeve,” and who for “ First Hate.” While paying tribute, 
however, to the expenditure of imaginative skill and good 
writing involved, we cannot deny that the impact on the 
mind of such stories as “The Call” and “ Confession ” makes 
for disquictude and unrest rather than for peace and stability. 

READABLE Novers.—The Devils Paw. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s, 6d. net.)—A spy 
story of the war in which high politics and a Labour policy are 
involved. Law and Outlaw. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net.)—A story bearing on the present 
controversy as to the mother’s right over her child. In this 
book the mother, although apparently the guilty party, is sc 
infinitely superior to the husband and the stepmother that the 
book might be cited as one of the leading hard cases brought 
about by the present state of the law. Nancy Goes to Town. 
By Frances R. Sterrett. (Appleton. 8s. 6d.)—Nancy’s object 
in going to town was to train as anurse. The story is interesting 
as showing the difference between English and American hospital 
life. English Ways and By-ways. By Leighton Parks. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.)—A very delightful 
account of a motor tour in England undertaken by an 
American couple. ‘The book is avowedly written to help forward 
the mutual understanding and sympathy between America and 
England upon which, as the author truly observes, the welfare 
of the world depends. It is needless to say how cordially we wish 
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that it may help to carry out this mission. Six Seconds of 
Darkness. By Octavus Roy Cohen. (Nash. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
A thrilling American story in which a murder committed is 
confessed to on the same evening by three separate people who 
are none of them guilty. The complications of the plot are 
most ingenious, but the slightest hint of them might betray the 
nature of the mystery. 








POETS AND POETRY. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 

MODERN POETRY.—I. 
In reviewing Mr. Squire’s anthology of the work of modern 
poets we remarked how difficult it was to say what were the 
characteristics suggested by the term “ Modern Poetry ’—a 
term which we all bandy about so freely. Yet it is in vain to 
plead that modern poetry has really no definite characteristics, 
because of two facts. First, there certainly exist poems which 
are definitely non-modern. No critic, however inexperienced, 
could pick up new editions of The Song of the Shirt, Enoch Arden, 
or The Highland Reaper and take them to be modern poems. 
They might all have been written yesterday, of course, but 
obviously much verse produced at the moment is non-modern. 
Secondly, there exist poems—Flecker’s “ Pillage,’ Mr. 
Sassoon’s “‘ Every One Singing,’”’ Mr. Masefield’s sonnet sequence 
from “ Enslaved,’ Mr. Robert Graves’s “ Blackhorse Lane ’’— 
which have something in them which makes it clearly impossible 
that they should have been produced in any literary period 
but the present. 

We have, then, succeeded in dividing our subject-matter into 
two rough heaps. There is a heap of moderns and a heap of 
non-moderns. The heaps are adjacent, and there are poems 
from each which have slipped down, and these almost cover the 
debatable ground in the middle. In John Clare’s, Donne’s, 
Blake’s, Mr. Freeman’s, and Mr. Sturge Moore’s poems we are 
conscious of this slipping tendency. What shall we find if we 
examine a handful of specimens from the top of the modern heap ? 
To take the broadest characteristics first, we shall find that 
these poems are the expression of an attitude of mind which is 
strongly contrasted with that of the Victorians. These modern 
writers were, we are to remember, brought up to believe in 
certain truths and in certain virtues. Those who had the 
breeding of them taught them unquestioningly the value of 
such qualities as courage,’ discipline, patriotism, and the sub- 
ordination of self to the good of the State. They lived to see 
these virtues, embodied in the Prussian citizen, produce the 
late war. Some of them are now maimed and blind. They 
thus learned the horrors of a taken-for-granted morality. 

They had been further brought up to a belief in the efficacy 
of certain literary doctrines. For instance, the suitability of 
certain poetic forms to the treatment of certain subjects ; the 
suitability of a special sort of poetic diction or, alternatively, 
of “dialect” to poetic subjects in general; the absolute 
fatality to the success of a poem of certain poetic solecisms 
(rhymes like “‘ morn” and “ dawn,” for example). They lived 
to see these taken-for-granted poetic formulae produce—abso- 
lutely nothing. The late Victorian and Edwardian Muse was 
quite efficaciously buried beneath a vast heap of “thou shalts” 
and “ thou shalt nots.” She was scarcely able to emit a squeak. 
If moral right and wrong had been completely obscured by 
formulae, was it not possible that so had aesthetic right and 
wrong? This the younger generation of writers set them- 
selves to find out. It was thus in a spirit of conjecture, experi- 
ment, and doubt that the new poetic age began. For the first 
time for fifty years poets—and other people too—began to 
believe it possible they might have been mistaken, 

Unfortunately for the critic, events never actually occur with 
the diagrammatic clearness which we have suggested. Some 
Bernard Shaw or “Shropshire Lad” will always write without 
proper regard for our systems of chronology, either in morals 
or aesthetics. We can only reply that it is sometimes convenient, 
for the sake of suggesting a point clearly, to regard as the causes 
of certain effects events which were only in fact their precipi- 
tants, events that convinced a great number of people of the 
truth or utility of doctrines which a small number of people 
had long enunciated. 

(To be continued.) 





CoNSIDERATION.—Perspective, By 
3s. 6d.}——Boaz and Ruth. 


Porms WortTuy oF 
Neville Brand. (John Wilson. 





By A. J. Young. (Same publisher. 2s.)—Two pleasant, 
mild books of verse.——Poems. By Marianne Moore. (The 
Egoist Press. 2s. 6d.)—It is possible that if Miss Moore 
were to write poems they might be good ones. She has a 
clever and properly fantastic mind. The pieces in this volume 
are for the most part obscure pieces of prose cut—often in mid 
word—into irritating short lengths. She may one day write 
exceedingly well. 








SOME BOOKS OF 
—=>—_—__ 
[Notice in thie column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


THE WEEK, 





Tue Avcust Macazinus.—The Nineteenth Century opens 
with a lively article by Captain Walter Elliot on “The 
Return to Party Politics” which he foresees and desires. 
“Only two things would bring about an immediate break-up ; 
a failure over Ireland or an attempt to enforce Tariff Reform. 
Otherwise the real party business will not begin again till 
1923. The reason is that the Socialists are not ready and 
the Reformers have no cause.” Captain Elliot looks for a 
reorganized Conservative Party—“‘a noble party, worthy of 
the millions of our great people who worked to put it [the 
Coalition] there.” Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey writes on “ The 
Golden Opportunity ’°—of showing our friendship for America 
by renouncing the Japanese Alliance. ‘‘ Why run the risk of 
the remanets of the ill-fated Alliance continuing to create 
ill-feeling and misunderstanding between the two halves of 
the English-speaking race?” It is significant that in the 
next article, “‘As It Strikes an American,’ Mr. Hoffman 
Nickerson places the Japanese Alliance first among “ the 
difficult questions ” of the time, followed by ‘“‘ England’s debt 
to America, the alleged British discriminations against American 
business, and the Irish question.”” Mr. Nickerson declares that 
British propaganda in America is not needed, yet it is evident 
from his article that Great Britain is strangely misunderstood 
by many Americans, including himself. Mr. J. R. Clynes 
writes soberly and with some courage on “ Industrial Disputes 
and their Lessons.” He does not, it is true, give a fair account 
of the miners’ strike; he ignores the fact that miners’ leaders 
were determined to strike whenever State control came to an 
end, whether in March or in August, and he underrates the 
gravity of the Syndicalist or Communist plot which was 
thwarted by the calling out of the Reserves. But Mr. Clynes 
makes some useful criticism of trade union methods, and he 
denounces the violent men who are always attacking the sane 
and moderate leaders. He admits that the Labour Party has 
suffered greatly from the strikes and from the Bolshevik organ- 
izations “at its fringe.” Sir George Barnes gives a most 
favourable account of “The New Indian Legislatures at Delhi.” 
Mrs. Watts-Dunton has some amusing recollections of 
Swinburne. Lady Chance writes earnestly and hopefully on 
“Democracy and Art,” with special reference to the Design 
and Industries Association and other promising new move- 
ments. Captain Colin Coote’s optimistic article on “The 
Resurrection of Spain,” and especially on her work in Northern 
Morocco, is unfortunately spoiled by the news of the serious 
native rebellion in the Rif, and of the mutiny among the native 
troops—two events which the author had regarded as improbable, 
Mr. Poliakoff’s “Letters from Russia,” written by dejected 
patriots who are serving the Bolsheviks rather than starve or 
rot in gaol, are pitiful reading. Lord Ernle, who edited Byron’s 
letters and journals and at first received much help from the 
late Lord Lovelace, has a noteworthy paper on “ The End of 
the Byron Mystery.” As late as 1900 Lord Lovelace told 
Mr. John Murray and Lord Ernle that there was no permanent 
reason why Byron and his wife should not have lived together ; 
Lord Lovelace afterwards decided to reveal his family secret—or 
family suspicion—as to Byron’s relations with his half-sister, 
Augusta Leigh. “ Definite proof is still wanting,” says Lord 
Ernle, but he himself is by no means convinced of Byron’s 
innocence. In the Fortnightly, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, speaks plainly about 
‘Present Conditions in India,’ where Mr. Montagu’s policy 
of encouraging unrest has proved only too successful. The 
new legislative bodies are democratic only in name, for few 
of the electors troubled to vote; the elected members have 
shown themselves irresponsible, and the new native Ministers 
are mostly professional politicians whose opposition was feared, 
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The principle of “dyarchy” has proved unworkable in 
practice, as most people expected. The Indian Govern- 
ment have deliberately refrained from interfering with Mr. 
Gandhi's seditious agitation. The Indian Civil Service is 
profoundly dissatisfied ; officers who dislike the “ reforms ” 
are not allowed to retire, and those who would work the 
“reforms” are being boycotted by Mr. Gandhi's followers. 
Yet, as Sir Michael O’Dwyer says, Great Britain is still morally 
responsible for the welfare of the peoples of India, who are 
bound to suffer most by the Government's abnegation of 
authority and by the consequent decline in the efficiency of 
the administration. Mr.- Horace B. Samuel, writing in the 
Zionist interest, attacks the Palestine Government for being 
unduly partial to the Arabs! Mr. H. Charles Woods writes 
interestingly on “‘ The Danube as an International Highway ”’ ; 
a British firm of shipowners, Furness, Withy, and Co., has obtained 
control of the steamer traffic and arranged for regular services 
along the whole navigable length of the river from Passau to 
Galatz and Sulina. Mr. Maxwell M. H. Macartney in a note 
on “ Leagues within the League” explains the significance of 
the “ Little Entente ” projected by Crecho-Slovakia and calcu- 
lated to promote neighbourly feeling among the States that 
once formed part of the Hapsburg dominions. The late R. A. 
Ussher’s article on “ The New Italian Frontiers ’’ is well written, 
instructive, and convincing: he points out that in securing a 
good frontier in the west Italy gave up Savoy and Nice with 
their large Italian population, and that she may fairly claim 
in return to absorb a few Germans and Slavs within her new 
Alpine frontiers to the north and north-east. Mr. H. W. 
Horwill has an entertaining article on “ The American Diplo- 
matic Service ” ; he exaggerates the difficulty of finding suitable 
men with large private means to supplement the meagre official 
salaries. Mr. Archibald Hurd, discussing ‘“ The Navy League’s 
Renunciation,” takes the League to task for proposing to 
“throw away our naval defence” before “we are convinced 
that other nations’ military forces available for offence against 
us no longer threaten our lives and our liberties.” He ridicules 
the suggestion that ‘lightly armed cruisers” might suffice for 
future navies, and lays great stress on the fact that America 
is building a vast fleet. Mr. Hurd admits that armaments 
must be restricted by international agreement, but he thinks 
that we have done enough already to show our goodwill. 
In the Contemporary, Sir Godfrey Collins discusscs “ The 
Present State of Free Trade.’ ‘“‘ We won the war under a Free 
Trade policy. Unless we walk warily, we shall lose the 
peace on Protection.”” He denounces the Safeguarding of 
Industries Bill, declining to believe that British traders cannot 
face foreign competition, Just as America is free from internal 
customs barriers, so Europe, he thinks, ought to be free if it is 
speedily to recover its former prosperity. Mr. Marriott states 
some plain truths about “The Industrial Outlook.” Mr. 
G. P. Gooch writes well on ‘‘ The Study of Foreign Affairs,” as 
“a definite part of our obligations as citizens of the world.” 
Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy, discussing “ Parties of 
To-morrow,” advocates a Liberal-Labour Coalition as ‘‘ natural,” 
though the Labour Party does not think so. He would 
“nationalize ” railways, mines, canals, and electric supply with 
“democratic control,” avoiding bureaucracy. In foreign policy 
he would favour the Turks and Bolsheviks for the sake of 
trade—as if Turkish or Bolshevik rule offered any serious 
encouragement to genuine commerce. He argues that the 
Greeks at Smyrna “ will surely undercut British merchants 
in the markets of the Near East’; the fact that the Smyrna 
district is and always has been a Greek land is apparently to 
be ignored, lest we should be exposed to fresh trade com- 
petition. His proposed Coalition offers little prospect of setting 
the world to rights. Mr. John H. Harris, under the title of 
“ Back to Slavery?” denounces in forcible terms what he 
describes as “the newsystem of forced labour in Kenya Colony,” 
otherwise British East Africa. He cites the economic prosperity 
of the British West African colonies to show that the African 
native is by no means indolent when he is working for himself. 
He condemns the attempt to make the East African work for 
settlers, or for the Government, though it is by no means clear 
that any such attempt has been or will be made, whatever 
the settlers may desire. Mr. C. E. A, Bedwell discusses “ The 
Plight of the London Hospitals,” with special reference to the 
report of Lord Cave’s Committee. He suggests that the 
hospital expenditure might be reduced, but he believes firmly 
in the voluntary hospital as contrasted with a State institution 











and its paid officials. Sir T. W. Arnold has a learned and 
interesting paper on “ Dante and Islam,” pointing to the early 
Oriental scholars whom Dante might have consulted for informa. 
tion about Moslem history and beliefs, with which he shows a 
considerable acquaintance. Mr. J. W. Scott examines “The 
Philosophical Incidence of Mr. Balfour’s Early Writings” jy 
a thoughtful article——Blackwood’s has a most amusing 
account by Mr. Desmond Young of the Dempsey-Carpentier 
prize-fight under the title of “ Fight Fans and the Fourth.” 
The “ Tales of the R.LC.” in their conflict with the Sinn Fein 
bandits are continued, and deserve attention. Mr. H, 
Warington Smyth contributes an admirable paper, “On tho 
March with. Elephants,” illustrating their intelligence and 
maternal affection for their young. The London Mercury 
has a capital article on “‘ Boxing in Literature” by Mr. Bohun 
Lynch, who begins with the fights described by Homer and 
Theocritus and passes on to modern English accounts. He 
reprints Thackeray’s little-known verses on the fight between 
Sayers and Heenan, published anonymously in Punch; he 
quotes, too, the late Julian Grenfell’s vivid description of a 
boxing match at Johannesburg, in which he fought and beat 
a fireman who “looked as hard as a hammer.” Mr. John 
Freeman writes lovingly and yet critically about Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton as “a Canterbury pilgrim.” Mr. Max Beerbohm 
contributes an imaginary biography of “T. Fenning Dod. 
worth,” in bis ironical manner—‘‘ Dodworth” being one of 
those men who achieve a kind of worldly success without ever 
doing anything to warrant it. The poetry section includes five 
pieces by Mr. Walter de la Mare, notably “The Son of 
Melancholy,” and an interesting poem on “ Battersea Bridge ” 
by Mr. Conrad Aiken. Mr. Hector Dinning’s letter from 
Australia is well worth reading, and there is a graceful tribute 
under the head of Book-production to the late Mr. Lovat 
Fraser. 





We have received the first number of the Labour Monthly 
(Labour Publishing Company, Is.), which is produced in a 
handsome style for the purpose of “reporting and explaining 
to British workers the developments of the Labour movement 
in other countries,” and of inducing them to believe in “ the 
present attack of capital on Labour.” There is no indication of 
the source of the funds required to publish this expensive maga- 
zine, or of the editor’s name. We may, however, draw our own 
conclusions from the fact that the principal contributions are 
Lenin’s long and involved manifesto on “ The Meaning of the 
Agricultural Tax,” M. Barbusse’s account of the French Com- 
munist party which, he admits, is an infinitesimal minority, and 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s furious attack on the trade unions for not 
joining in a general strike, under the title of “ ‘ Black Friday’ 
and After.” The magazine is obviously part of the revo- 
lutionary propaganda. It is interesting to note Mr. Cole's 
remark that “for some years British Labour, having lost its 
opportunities for successful aggression in 1919 and 1920, will 
be kept definitely on the defensive.” He will not see that 
British trade unionists in the mass have no intention of impover- 
ishing themselves and ruining their country in order to test the 
crazy doctrines of a few middle-class revolutionaries. Lenin's 
manifesto gives indications of a disordered brain, obsessed 
by economic phrases until it has lost touch with human 
nature. Such stuff can never find acceptance among sober 
Englishmen. 


Ouse’s Silent Tide. By the Rev. C. F. Farrar. (Bedford: 
The Sidney Press. 15s. net.)—This is a capital book, pleasantly 
written and well illustrated, about the River Ouse, which rises 
in Western Bucks, close to the Oxfordshire border. Mr. Farrar 
is a native of the Ouse valley and has spent most of his life 
there. Further, he has voyaged in a canoe from Brackley, a 
few miles below the source, to Bedford, a distance of 102 miles, 
and thence by St. Neots, Huntingdon, and St. Ives to Earith, 
where the ‘‘ Hundred Foot Drain ”’ begins, leading in a long and 
weary straight line to Denver Sluice, and thence to King’s Lynn. 
He describes in living detail the many villages and few towns 
that he passed on his way downstream. He also knows the 
Ouse from Earith to Ely and Littleport, and has ventured up 
the Little Ouse to Brandon and Thetford and even beyond that 
town. Mr. Farrar’s book shows how amusing a river holiday 
may be. It requires only a little enterprise. His photographs 
are numerous and good ; there are also coloured reproductions 
of pictures of Bedford, with a good map of the Ouse watershed. 
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- The Sonnets of Milton, with Introduction and Notes. By 
John S. Smart, M.A., D.Litt. (Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson, 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Smart will have the gratitude of 
every student of Milton for this edition of the sonnets. He has 
taken his text from the editions of 1645 and 1673, and from 
the original manuscript which is now preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Where possible, he has given 
preference to the manuscript, as it has Milton’s personal authority, 
andis more trustworthy than the, in many ways, defective edition 
of 1673. Mr. Smart’s annotations are most comprehensive. 
In his introduction to the Italian sonnets he throws new light 
upon that neglected episode in Milton’s biography, his first love. 
The unveiled emotion of the Italian sonnets contrasts strongly 
with the reserve of Milton’s early poems in his own language. 
Mr. Smart disagrees—and he gives good reasons—with the 
generally accepted theory that the Italian poems were written 
during the poet’s travels in Italy: he places them many years 
earlier. The “dark lady” who inspired them was of Italian 
descent. ‘‘ She belonged to a cosmopolitan family which had its 
attraction for a poet studious of every form of culture who 
had not yet left his native shore.” Milton’s feelings towards 
her were undoubtedly deep. He wrote in lingua ignota e strana 
rather than English at her own request :— 

Dice mia donna, e’ | suo dir 6 il mio cuore, 

“Questa 6 lingua di cui si vanta Amore,’” 

which Mr. Smart translates :— 

“My lady says, and her words are my heart, 

‘This is the language in which Love takes pride.’’ 

The Canzone, from which we have quoted, is thought by one 
Italian critic to be most beautiful, if not entirely flawless, and 
in his Primi Saggi Carducci says that some of Milton’s Italian 
verse would not be out of place in Dante or Petrarch. 


Rupert Brooke and Skyros. By Stanley Casson. With 
woodcut illustrations by Phyllis Gardner. (Elkin Mathews. 
6s. net.)—This account of the island of Skyros, where Rupert 
Brooke is buried, first appeared in the London Mercury. The 
lightness of touch, the learning, and fine taste which distinguish 
Mr. Casson’s Hellenic Studies are to be found again in this quiet 
essay. When Mr. Casson attempted to land on Skyros early in 
1920 for the purpose of placing a monument over Rupert Brooke’s 
grave, his boat was driven back to the mainland by a storm. 
However, he reached the island successfully in April and 
found the grave intact. Overlooking Tris Boukes Bay, where 
Rupert Brooke lies, there is one other tomb. Mr. Casson says 
it is the grave of a Roman woman, no doubt some unfor- 
tunate traveller (like those who are commemorated in the 
Greek Anthology) who died at sea and was buried on the 
nearest shore—an end sadly like that of Rupert Brooke. The 
woodcuts, which were made from photographs taken by Mr. 
Casson, are most appropriate. 


George Calderon. By Percy Lubbock. (Grant Richards, 
lds. net.) —George Calderon is fortunate in his memorialist. Or 
rather, we are fortunate in being allowed to gaze upon such a 
monument, for he to whom it has been erected has “ outsoared 
the shadow of our night,”’ and his present fortunes are beyond 
our making or marring. George Calderon, journalist, play- 
wright, actor, lawyer, artist, traveller, linguist, and soldier, 
was killed in a Turkish trench in June, 1915, in his forty-seventh 
year. With a most delicate touch, with unfailing insight and 
sympathy, and in a sketch rather than a biography, Mr. Lubbock 
presents his friend to the world—not what he did, but what he 
was, In this case pre-eminently the achievement was not the 
measure of the man, although his output was actually such as 
would have shamed many a more apparently fruitful worker. 
But in all his varied activities and unfinished undertakings, 
those who knew him most intimately were acutely conscious of 
one purpose, running through all, uniting all, and making of a 
life seemingly too greatly swayed by widely differing impulses a 
perfect whole. Mr. Lubbock’s sketch is in itself a wonderfully 
complete and life-like portrait; but the excellent photographs 
which are bound up with it and the extracts from George 
Calderon’s letters from Gallipoli with which the book closes 
have their own value, and further illuminate an inspired and 
inspiring tribute. 


Picturesque Godalming (Godalming Chamber of Trade, 6d. 
net) is an attractive little guide-book to the town and its 
neighbourhood. It is well illustrated with reproductions of 





pictures by Mr. Burnand and with photographs, and cor‘aina 
two sketch-maps. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





TuE following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Tahiti. By Tihoti (George Calderon). (Grant Richards. 
25s. net.) Some Personalities. By 20/1631. (John Murray. 
15s. net.) Motya. A Phoenician Colony in Sicily. By 
Joseph I. 8. Whitaker. (Bell. 30s. net.)——A Treatise on 
Probability. By John Maynard Keynes. (Macmillan. 18s. 
net.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Aggs (G. H.), Chitty’s Statutes of Practical Utility, Vol. XX., Pt. II., 
PS Ws occ cancickensbckbansacensuen (8 Sweet & Maxwell) net 21/0 
Bowley (A. L.), Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920, 
Wr vcs vcd cnctaneinaiasevineaseas (Oxford University Press) net 106 


Bryce (J.), Constitutions, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Burch (H. R.), American Economic Life, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 9/0 
Burton (W.), A General History of Porcelain, 2 vols., roy 8vo. .(Cassell) net 84/0 
Conklin (E. G.), Direction of Human Evolution, 8vo (Oxford U niv. Press) net 12/6 

Findlay (G. G.) and Holdsworth (W. W.), History of the Wesleyan rates 
Missionary Society, Vol. I]., 8VO....+..ccececcseceeces (Ww. O.) net 18.0 

Freud (Dr. 8.), Delusion and Dream, trans. by H. M. As, 8vo 
(G. Allen & Unwin) net 126 








Hutton (J. H.), The Angami Nagas, 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 40/0 
Leishman (J. F.), Leishman (Matthew) of Govan and the Middle Party of 
PE WUD coc bcincdvdeiprecescbabaessanesenened (Alec. Gardner) net 10/6 
Lomax (M.), Experiences of an Asylum Doctor, 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Loti (P.), The — 56.8 6hs cbadbectsetédbhenvaseane (Laurie) net 10/6 
McClymont (J. R.), Essays in Historical Geography and on Kindred Subjects, 
BF GOD i oc ccasccccvedcncsccscebpecsvannnatseveuse et (Quaritch) net 10/6 


McGuigan (H.), An Introduction to Chemical Pharmacology (Pitman) net 21/0 
MacNeal (Ward J.), Pathogenic Micro-Organisms, cr 8vo ....(Pitman) net 20/0 
Preciado (A. A.), Exporting to the World, roy 8vo. 5 (Pitman) net 21/0 
Reese (A. M.), Outlines of Economic Zoology, cr 8v0. (Pitman) net 8/6 
Rigveda Brahmanas: The Aitareya and Kausitaki Brahmanas of the 
Rigveda, trans. from original Sanscrit by Arthur Berriedale Keith, roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 











Step (E.), Animal Life of the British Isles, 18mo.......... (Warne) net 10,6 
TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED- TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONL 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W,1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





ESTATE DEVELOPMENT, &c. 


Road Reform, Faotory Building, and Devastated Areas, 


** Concrete possesses great possibilities and its adaptability 
is remarkable. Waste material is invariably utilized.’ 





Company of Concrete Engineers, on all Government Lists, Manufacturers 
of Blocks for Docks, Wharves, Houses, &c., and of Fenee Posts, Paving Flags, 
&c. Owners of several improved processes are commencing operations 
and desire further capital, Good return owing to extensive field for this 
material. 

This Company's work will be particularly interesting to those contem- 
plating building of any description, Bungalows, Flats or Estate Cottages, «c. 
Applications for small amounts entertained (minimum £50). 


Full printed particulars on applic ation to Box 1067, The Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvée Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Table Wine. 


Per 2 9/6 dozen. 


In original one dozen cascs. 


Allowance Is. og dozen on 10 dozen. 
1s, 6d. ,, » 20 ,, OF more. 


Write for “ PINK LIST, = Phos! sm unsurpsssed assortment of Wines and Sp rita 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Splendid Value, 


Please quote “5S.” 
DENT’S WATGHES and GLOGKS 
NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 


Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
a! re-united with, and is trading “under tie 
PEADR MABE. name oO 
E. DENT and OO, Ltd.,, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses: — 
To 61 STRAND, W.6.2, 4 ROYAL EXOHANGE, ES. 3, 
H.M, THE KING. and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W.1 
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TO ENJOY SALADS 


add to the usual dressing a dash of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. The gain in 
piquancy and flavour will surprise you. 


& PERRIN 
SAUCE, 


LEA Ss’ 


The Original WORCESTERSHIRE. 





Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 


OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, 


WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT REDUCED PRICES 
PRIOR TO SIrOCKTAKING. 





PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


HESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE AND CREWE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


APPLICATIONS are invited from trained and experienced teachers of Physica! 
Training for a post which combines the duties of :— 
(1) INSTRUCTOR of PH¥SICAL TRAINING for MEN STUDENTS in 
the Cheshire County Training College, Crewe, and 
(2) —— of PHYSICAL TRAINING in the Elementary Schools 


rewe. 

The joint salary is £400 per annum. 

Applications to be sent to the undersigned as soon as possible, and not later 
than the 12th August, giving particulars of age. training, and experience, together 
with copies of recent testimonials. 

H. D. STRUTHERS, 


Education Offices, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 
OYAL AIR FORCE CIVILIAN EDUCATIONAL STAFF. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of HEAD-MASTER of the BOY 
MECHANICS SCHOOL at the No. 2 SCHOOL of TECHNICAL TRAINING 
(Boys) at CRANWBLL, LINCOLNSHIRE. The number of boys under training 
in this establishment will be about 1,350, all of whom attend the school for 8 
hours a week for a course of general and technical education. There is a staff of 
19 senior and assistant masters. 

The scale of salary will be £450—£20—£550 plus Civil Service Bonus (estimated 
at approximately £285 on first appointment). 

urther particulars, together with a form of application, may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY (A.E.), Air Ministry, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OROUGH OF RICHMOND (SURREY). 


The FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE invite applications for the 
office of LIBRARIAN. Candidates must have held office in a Public Library. 

The person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties, and to act as Secretary to the Committee. 

Salary £300 per annum, with a variable bonus at the pleasure of the Council, for 
the time being in force, now approximately £155: total £455. 

Applications, in own handwriting endorsed “ Librarian,”’ stating age, education 
and qualifications, and giving particulars of present and previous appointments, 
together with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must reach the 
undersigned on or before Saturday, the 17th September, 1921. 

Canvassing, personal or otherwise, will be deemed a disqualification. 

Town Hall, HENRY SAGAR, 

Richmond, Surrey. Town Clerk, 
lst August, 1921. 


OTANIST (Woman) desires post as ASSISTANT to a 
scientist pursuing research or similar work.—Box 1068, the Spectator, 

13 York Street, W.C. 2. 
pat gg MAN, personally recommended by the 


Warden, Lady Margaret Hall Settlement, 131 Kennington Road, 
Excellent at repairs of 

















8.E., as CHAUFFEUR and HANDYMAN in country. 
all kinds. Small pension, 
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qs COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH, 


Applications are invited for the t of ASSISTANT LECTU 
ECONOMICS at the above College. The appointment is a gechatione a 
for a period of two years with possible re-election for a third year. A Candidate 
with special knowledge of Public Finance and Statisties will be preferred, 
Salary £300 per annum. Applications and testimonials should reach the College 
not later than August 6th, 1921. Further particulars may be obtained from 


the Registrar. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
16th July, 1921. 2 Principal, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in GEOGRAPHY at the above College. The appointment 
is a probationary one for a period of two years with possible re-election for a 


third. A Candidate with special knowledge of some aspect of economic or of 
historical geography will be preferred. Salary £300. Applications and testi- 











monials should reach the College not later than August 6th, 1921. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 
J. H. DAVIES, 
16th July, 1921. Principal. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of the History and Culture of 
British Dominions in Asia, with special reference to India, tenable at the School 
of Oriental Studies. Salary £800 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be 
received not later than first post on Ist October, 1921, by the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, hw gong A London, South Kensington, $.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may obtained. 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d., post free-—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB. 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


LECTURES, dc. 
INSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
(LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 2.) 

Dean for the Session 1921-22, Professor W. H. ECCLES, D.Se., F.RS. 

The College provides for the Scientific Training of Students who desire to 
become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, or Chemists. 

A Certifleate of proficiency is awarded by the Institute to students who satis- 
factorily complete a Two Years’ Course of Instruction, and the Diploma of tha 
College is awarded to students who attend a Three Years’ Course and who pass 
the presecribed Examinations with distinction. 

Candidates are required to pass an Entrance Examinatio.: in Mathematics 
and English, but the Matriculation Certificate of any British U ni versity and certain 
other qualifications are accepted by the Institute in lieu of the Eatrance Examina- 
tion. The Entrance Examination for the Session 1921-22 will bo held on Tuesday, 
September 20th next. Applications for admission should be forwarded to the 
College not later than the 15th September on forms to be obta’ned from the 
REGISTRAR, Leonard Street, City Road, E.C. The Progra mme of the College 
is under revision and will be issued in due course. 





| deateimeammdiala OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


SCHOOLS OF 
MINING, 
BREWING, 
° SOCIAL STUDY, 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 


THE SESSION 1921-22 COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd, 1921, 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN 
TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN SIUDENTS. 


In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master’s Degree. 

Separate Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and 
Scholarships, are published as follows :— 

. Faculty of Scienee. 
Faculty of Arts. 
Faculty of Medicine. 
Faculty of Commerce. 
Department of Social Study. 
Department of Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation, 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., 
ent on application to the undersigned. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary. 
7 DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 
TRAINING. 
(Under the auspices of the University.) 
Students are trained for all branches of SOCIAL WORK. 
Diploma Course covers two University Sessions. 
Certificate Course in Social and Sanitary Science for HEALTH VISITORS. 
A short evening course is arranged in conjunction with the W.E.A. 
Full particulars of all classes from the DIRECTOR, School of Social Study, 
University, Edinburgh. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 

Principal: Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A. 

Students are ay age for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 

years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 

Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 

Teacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 

GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCLNG in all its branches, GAMES, SWDL- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


ENGINEERING, 
METALLURGY, 
DENTISTRY, 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montéfiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A. —-For information concerning Scholarshi , Loan Fund, and Granta 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, E. E. LAWRENCE, 


EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
UPILS. Certificatesgranted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee, 
Ealuburgh Tre aining Sc thool, 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and ‘FLOW ER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-te-date lines. Carpentering, CT tee fruit canning. Full theoretical 
ins struction. —Prospectus - from PRINCIPAI 











Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teache: vely old manor 
house and grounds.—A pply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 


\~ ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
a | near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration. 
Gar tet ning year begins mid- Se a mber. nd PRINC IP ALS 


T° Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Miss FE - M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, , Hons. Sch.) 


VALDES ~@IRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 

U - ue situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

_Pupi ils ar e met at Euston, Leeds, Manche ster, r, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 

rN HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schocl of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sca. 

















S': MARGARET’ 8 SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), Nt 35 p.a. Entrance examination July. 
1G H F ] —E L oa 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Princlpal—MI 28 a 
Private Residential School for Gir Is. ele.: 








= Watford 61 616.” 
pus GRANGE, BU XTON.- —School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thore ug h general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may " in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
8cience branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hov key and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, at SETTLE, YORKS, till 

end of July, will re-open in September in larger premises, FARLEY 

HALL, OAKAMOOR N. STAFFS. ; 630 ft. above sea level.—Apply early to 
lead-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Cantab.) 


CLASS for CHILDREN under ten is held in WEST- 
MINSTER. Montessori Method is used for children under seven.— 
Apply Miss F 1k LD, | St. & Mary’ s Vicarage, Vine cut , Square, Westminster. 


"8 aeiaathadliadia thas E R SCHOOL. 
A Bchool on Modern Lines 


for 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders 
For prospectus and full — apply to the Principals : 
Miss MALIN aud Miss EF HOPE- 4 ALLACE, 
yo s Gute s.W. 


FOREIGN. 
Bucs ATION IN SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information 


1 other educational facilities supplied free. Escx 















¢ schools 








arranged. arty September 14th.—Write DIREC TRESS, Anglo- foo 
Educ:.tional A wey, 11 Staverton Road, London, N.W. 2. 
)RANCE.—First-class Finishing School near Paris for a 
few girls of good family. Only Fre snch spoke Lectures, concerts 
theatres. Very healthy situation. Comfortable family life. Best Iunglish 


. erences. For particulars apply BEAULIEU, 72 Cricklade Avenue, Streat- 
1am. 8. W 

AUS ANI NE. (SWITZE RLAND), “ LANGUEDOC.” Finish- 

ing Boarding School (Girls). If desired commercial tuition. Inclusive 

fees, £23 for 3 months cort September.—Apply Principal, Prof. PELLATON, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“} OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating tothe entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 3 vears 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with ny oe as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the Col leg GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “‘ Royal Navy House,” 
i Oid Bond treet, London, w.1. 











N acu AL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
Be CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE 

f ry, 13 years ome nthsto15 years 6 months. Fees,£160p.a. Nomina- 
Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
il Navy, subi ct to Admiralty Regulations. Larly applications 






tic ns to Re 
into the Royal 
thould be mad 

_ Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Man: gers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E. Cc . 8. 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 
: Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 





§ ON’S CARE ER. 


yerus 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with 
regard tothe Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars 
to A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


THE ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at this Medical School, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19th 
Applications must be received by SATURDAY, September 10th. 
Annual value of Scholarships and Prizes exceeds £1,000, 


OLLAR ACADEMT, Ds Be 

Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, 1921. 

Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 

sity, Civil S¢ rvici », and Army Examinations. Extensive Grounds. Beautiful and 

Healthy Situation. Illustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD- MASTE R, or te THOMAS J. YOU NG, ‘Secretary. 


St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CAN T E RBUBY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing ficlds. Sep eae Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, & 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. Bl ‘RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVIST OCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnitic nt buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, lacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
_Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA. 
| REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, Colinton, Midlothian, 
prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
Boys are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. RUSH, 
B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory S« hool) and 
h. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Prospectuses from the HEAD-MASTERS or trom L, L. BILTON,W.3.,17 Kut- 
land Street, eevee (the Secretary). 


,PLLEPSY.— 


4 COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Al derley Edge, Cheshire. 





Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. ‘Verma, 42s. per weck.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 


PRIVATE ‘TUITION, &o. 


ae RNEMOU =. —Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.: 
RE verb ae ig LITLLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and Sth place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling | House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 





A ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss W ATLING, ‘B. A. 
Hons. Special Vacation term to prepare Students ~ Sey tember Matric 

and all Unive rsity Entei ANCA E ains.—S6 Baker Street, V aytuis 3707 
ACHELOR RECTOR (ex-schoolmaster) can receive one or 
two PUPILS (12-1) Backwardness no objection JEFFREY, 


Tugford, Craven Arm 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
sS CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 


respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girf&® by sending full particulars of their 


& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rauge 
of tees, &c.) e - 
J a] Messrs. TRUMAN & KENIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
| UTORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abl» 


to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Offices—61 CONDUIT s!I., LONDON, W.1. ’Pnones —Maylair 1063, 1064. 
DVICE ABOUT CHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘elephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents Established 1873 

Messrs. Gabbitas, hring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly ali 
Schoo! Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full isvorma- 
tion about establishments giving a course Of training in Domestic Eesmapy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture 

<GCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY KECEIVING DELICATE OK BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CABRE AND TUITION. 

Measrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending ({ree 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY LNFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea ot fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cauunou Street, Loudon, LU, 4, 
Telephone 06053 Central 
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TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand. W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of e very description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 w carbon copy 
34. per 1,000 words,—Mixs N ancy McFarlane, 11 Palmetra Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 











RonaLp MASSEY, Literary "Agent. No reading fee 
harged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials Pe about 80,000 words. Where criticism is ore a@ small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed: —RONALD MASSEY, Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C, 4. 
J\ARN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
‘1 write, what to write, where to sell. Expert guidance ; real training. Interest- 
ing booklet free REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 


TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Gentlemen and Ladies — 
Sept. 15: Italian Art Cities and Hill Towns, 79 gns. Oct.-Nov.: Grand 
Southern Tour—Calabria, Sicily, Tunisia, Algeria, 185 gns. Nov.: Tunisia and 
the Garden of Allah, 98 gna. Dec.-Jan., Egypt and Palestine, 285 gns.—-Pro- 
mmes of these and other tours from Miss B SHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 

, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 
“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra. 
“ PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 36s. per ewt., kegs extra.—Full particulars 
from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
country. 





“An nectieet common-sense ~~~ _aceal 
No failure during seven y 

HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 

are caused by fee tee age Pw are Other diseases—and their pre- 

vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 

at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted.— 

Address —e Aseplene Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, 
ion, W.C. 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who recelve PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, } Any 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on —— to Mr. A. V. STOR 
General | Manager, Medical, &e., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q.. Ww. © : 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
_ £2 = Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
ondon, W. 1. 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H. A., Ltd., St. George’ 8 House, 193 Regent St Street, | w. 1. 














A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satlefaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
BOUGHT. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH — Persons 
wishing to receive - value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per retu return oro offer made, ~-Chief ef Offices, 15: 151 Oxtord Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


Dx, BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SU ITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, «c., 














equal to new. Write for descriptive 
to" ba or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 


7 ‘Downs Park Road, ndon, E. 5. we 


Bets is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 

effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate Cockroaches.—lIs. 0d., 3s., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 
os Coochesensese Road, Sheffield. 





~ ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


Ss" 
President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 7 of park and 
a my grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment 
ospital has a branch establishInent at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
aunt the ospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres 
BRYN-Y-N EUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 
For terms and further = Hospital” apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TEN DENT. St. Andrew's I ance _Reengees. Telephone No, 56. 





WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


175 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





OOKS. — Kirkman’s British Bird Book, 4 vols., £5, 1911; 
The Sketch, 80 yols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21; Balzac’s Droll 

tories, illus. by Robida 21s.; Wilde’ 8 Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d. ; 
Wright’ 's Life of Walter Pater, "2 vols., 21s. ; Belloc’s Book of the Bayeux "Tapestry, 
10s. Ly Pictures 1 Palestine, profusely titus. 4 vols., 30s. ; Crockett’s Novels 
25 vols fine lot, Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols. , £2 2s.; Dramatic 
Works of St. John Hankin, with Intro. by John Drinkwater. 3 vols. 25s. ; 100,000 
Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTE First’ Editions 
£2 each offered; Almayers Folly, 1895 ; ot tool of the Islands, 


108. each & for Beerbohm Christmas Gariand and Zuleika Dobson. 
eRUWARD BA Birmingham. 


ER’S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon, R,. McKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
@ B. MURRAY F, HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 


Subscribed Capital <« -+-£38,116,815 
Paid-up Capital - <« -« 10,860,565 
Reserve Fund- + e -« 10,860,565 
Deposits (June 30th,1921) © + 371,322,381 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 2, 


OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 























THE UNION BANK OF P faeries 18 LIMITED 


— 1887. a 1880. 





Capital Authorised ° +.  £9,000,000 
Capital Issued .. ee ee oe oe +»  £7,500,000 
Capital Paid up .. ee ee oe oe oe es ° £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. oe ee “e - o oe ° £2,750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 

States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHiC REMITTANCES are 

also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
received for fixed ported on terms which may be ascertained cn application, 


The 


Waifs & Strays Society 


is endeavouring to 
SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


Recent applications include, 
amongst other sad cases, five 
children of a blind soldier, 
mother dying. 
Contributions towards the keep of present family of over 
4,200 children gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowett Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kenniagton Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payalle to “ Waifs and Strays.” 








Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day, 


£18,000 cages ANNUALLY. 





for Godd Sitver. Electro Plate ke. 


dard: S 
Goa Powder 


Sold everywhere G 2% &46 
=S— ne 














The 
Constant High Quality 


of Craven Mixture is the result of using only the most 
perfectly matured tobaccos and 
exact methods of blending. The , 
secrets of this difficult art have 4 

been passed on from one to 

another since it was first 
blended in 1867 at the com- 
mand of the Third Earl of 
Craven. 

















Seld in Ordinary and Broad Cut. 
2 ozs., 2/5d. 4 ozs., 4/10d, 


Carreras Lt!.,London. Est. 1788- 


Craven 
MIXTURE 


Ker a Tin To-day. 








Greenly’g 
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You can now buy the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA (11th edition) at Half Cost 

and receive the entire set of 29 vols. on 
a first payment of only 21s. 


A Revolution in Book-making. 


VERY reader of this Journal knows 
and appreciates the Encyclopsedia 
Britannica, but many have been pre- 
vented, hitherto, from becoming possessors 
of this great work by reason of the cost 
of the Cambridge Issue. 


That obstacle has disappeared. The 
complete work has been produced, by a 
revolution in book-making, in a form 
which—using smaller pages and smaller 
type —enables tho Britannica to be sold 
at exactly half the cost of the Cambridge 
Issue: the entire 29 vols. being delivered 
upon a first payment of only 2ls., the 
purchase being completed in two years or 
in six months (at the purchaser’s option) 
by small monthly payments. 


This new issue is known as the Handy 
Volume Issue. Except that it is smaller 
in size, it is identical in every respect 
with the Cambridge Issue—being printed 
on the same fine India paper, bound in 
the same superb bindings (Cloth, three- 
quarter Morocco, and full Morocco), 
and contains everything—every page, every 
line, every word, every illustration—that 
the larger-sized Cambridge Issue contains, 


Both issues are available. You can 
still buy the Cambridge Issue if your 
means enable you to indulge in an 


edition de luxe ; or you can purchase the 
Handy Volume Issue at just half the cost. 
You may choose which issue best suits 
your taste and your convenience. 


You and your family will find the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica delightfully convenient and 
usable. 

Owing to the use of India paper, never before 
employed in a work of this kind, each volume, 
in either Issue, is ONLY ONE INCH IN 
THICKNESS, 

This improvement does away with two- 


printed on ordinary paper. 


You need the Encyclopedia Britannica as a 
help in your business, your profession, or 
your hobby. In every activity of life, whether 
it pertains to industry, commerce, science, 
art, sport or recreation, the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica will furnish you on demand, at 
the very moment when you want it, the most 
readable, entertaining and authoritative in- 
formation available in English or any other 
language. 


New Supplementary Volumes. 


The New Supplementary Volumes—already 
partly in type and shortly to be added to the exist- 
ing 29 volumes—will bring the Eleventh Edition 
right up to the present year. . 


In normal times the Eleventh Edition of the 
Britannica would have remained strictly up-to-date 
for some years to come, but the World-War was 
an event which wrought such tremendous changes 
—politically, socially, and geographically—that 
these extra volumes were necessitated, 

Not only the World-War itself, but special 
subjects (such as Aviation, in which great strides 
have been made recently), are exhaustively 
treated in the new volumes,..which will form 
Vols. 30, 31 and 32 of the Britannica. 


These volumes will not be offered to the 
eneral public until all owners of the Eleventh 

ition (Handy Volume Issue or Cambridge 
Issue) have been supplied at a special pre- 
Publication price. This emphasizes the im- 
portance of securing your set NOW, 


75,000 Sets Sold in 12 Months! 


In America, within twelve months, 75,000 sets 
(2,175,000 volumes) of the Eleventh Edition of the 
Britannica were sold, despite the fact. that the 
Britannica is English and not American. More- 
over, from 40,000 American and Canadian buyers 
there came letters of appreciation—showing how 
business men, literary men, bankers, college 
professors, horticulturists, engineers, and men and 
women of every class valued the practical and 
indispensable quality of the knowledge contained 
twenty-nine volumes of the Britannica, 


One thousand five hundred of the world’s greatest 
experts, scholars, and scientists wrote the articles 
which constitute this ‘‘ complete library of human 
knowledge”: every subject being written about 
by the men who knew most about it. 


The standing and reputation of these 1,500 
contributors may be judged from the following 
partial list : 


Staff (past or present) of 31 Universities 


** Nothing can take its place.’’ 


As a means of gaining accurate knowledge upon 
every subject under the sun—as a means of gaining 
the equivalent of a University education in literature, 
history, philosophy, political economy, or sclence— 
as a never-falling source of ready information in 


thorough technical knowledge of any modern craft 
or iIndustry—there is nothing to take the place of 
the Britannica. 


“What the Britannica says’’ is everywhere 
accepted as authoritative: by the Press, in the 
Law Courts, in the study, the lecture-room, the 
college, the library, the office, the workshop, the 
laboratory, the Britannica is consulted as a matter 
of courre. Every well-informed man knows its 
reputation for accuracy and thoroughness, and 
recognizes that there is nothing to take its place. 

And now that the production of the Half-Cost 
Handy Volume Issue has disposed of the difficulty 
of expense, only three things can keep a man from 


wanting to possess the Eleventh Edition of the 
thirds of the usual weight and bulk of a book | : : ° : 7" 


Encyclopedia Britannica, and those three things 
are 


Indifference—Prejudice— 
Self-Satisfaction. 


You are not indifferent. No thinking man can 
be Uylifferent in these difficult times. Indifference 
to-day is worse than folly—it is almost criminal. 


You may be prejudiced ; because you do not 
know the Britannica. That is why we try to 
familiarize you with the Britannica by offering 
you a descriptive booklet containing specimen 
pages and illustrations. Get this booklet—no 
charge is made for it—and any prejudice will very 
quickly vanish, just as the prejudice against 
daylight saving vanished after a little experience 
of its benefits. 

Self-satisfaction is a dangerous mental drug. A 
man may have succeeded so well that he believes 
that he needs no further education; but he is 
wrong. Let him review, quite candidly, any day 
of his life; he will infallibly recall some point, 
some question, some difficulty which compelled 
him to say, “J don’t know.’’ You simply cannot 
afford to say “I don’t know.’ It is infinitely 
easier to afford the small first payment and the 
subsequent small monthly payments which secure 
to you possession of the Britannica, The cost is 
probably less than you spend upon tobacco—less 
than your family spends upon chocolates—less 
than you spend upon magazines and books, which 
create only a passing pleasure, whilst the Britannica 
affords you and your family pleasure and interest 
and advantage throughout your whole life. 


These considerations alone would make the 
Encyclopedia Britannica a big bargain in needed 
knowledge, but it is more than that, it Is actually 
the least expensive book in the world, 


Just consider, The Britannica contains 30,000 
pages printed on the best India paper, and 
44,000,000 words (to say nothing of 15,000 illus- 
trations, maps, and colour plates). To get an 
equal amount of mere reading matter would take 
440 volumes costing six or eight times as much as 
the Britannica; whilst to get an equal amount 
of knowledge would take at least 1, volumes 
costing probably thirty times as much as the 








SR ais 605 Sedans canta ee 599 
Staff (past or present) of 65 other 

GE wiaaacudansandannddicexeawes 105 
Chancellors, Presidents,Principals,etc., 

of Universities and Colleges......... . & 
Fellows of the Royal Society.......... 188 
Fellows of the British Academy....... . 587 
Presidents and Secretaries of other 

Learned Societies abroad............ 53 
Staff of the British Museum............ 47 | 
Members of American Learned Societies 84 
Staff of National Collections and 

MINI d.a.5 x-chas din 4cce-icmiaiacd ea ee aca ae 34 
Staff of Observatories, Laboratories, 

GED So oesncdtccdaweucecesen . 47) 


the office, the home, or the library—as a guide to a | 
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Inspect the Britannica at 
Selfridge’s. 


If you wish, you may personally inspect the two 
issues of the Britannica in the Book Department 
at Selfridge’s, where orders may be booked—asales- 
men being in attendance to furnish all information 
and to answer any questions you care to ask. 
| Otherwise, by filling in and sending the Coupon 
(printed below) to us, you will receive (free, by post) 
our illustrated descriptive booklet telling you all 
about the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopwdia 
Britannica and showing you the eract size of the 
pages and the type used in the two issues. The 
booklet also gives you facsimiles of the various 
| bindings from which to choos 2, with many pages 
reproduced from the Britannica, and an Order 
Form showing the popular plan of monthly pay- 
ments spread over two years or Over Six months 
(as preferred). 


POST THIS COUPON 
TO-DAY. 





To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
125 High Hotborn, London, W.C. 1. 


; Please send me your Illustrated Booklet 
: describing the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th 
: Edition), and giving facsimile of the bindings 
and sizes of type and page of the Half-Price 
Handy Volume and the Cambridge issues, 
together with specimen pages. Also an Order 
Form showing the small monthly payment plan. 


Please write very plainly. 


FREE 5 DAYS’ OPTION. 


To allow you time in which to decide which 
issue of the Britannica best suits your purpose ; 
and your means a set will be reserved in your 
name for five days. This does not bind you to 
purchase it, but ensures you delivery at the 
earliest possible date. 





Britannica, 
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&25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


i‘ ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent te Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 
H.R.H. WALES, aN 


President - —- ~ 

Chairman and Treasurer DEN, Esq 
Deputy Chairman = = = = = = = = F. H. CLaytTox, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. 

Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





AND QUEEN. 

















THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


HOLIDAY HOMES 
BY THE SEA AND IN THE COUNTRY 


give FRESH AIR and REST to 
TIRED MOTHERS and Children 
from London Slums ; 
and to Working Girls. 


Special provision for underpaid Clergy 
and their Wives and their Families. 


PRAY HELP and so PREVENT the CALAMITY of the cLOsING of 
these Homes for lack of Funds. 





Cheques, etc., crossed ‘‘ Barclays, % Church Army,” payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


Poor, yet making many Rich 


@, The Bible Society has made God’s Book the cheapest 
and most accessible book in the world. It is providing nearly 
all our foreign missions with every copy of the Scriptures which 
they need, and it does this practically without cost to the missions 
themselves. 


G, The Bible Society, however, stands confronted with 
anxious and urgent problems. While the demsnds on its re- 
sources constantly increase, the production of its books hag 
become far more expensive. Its huge popular editions now cost 
the Society about three times as much as they did before the war. 


G, This has compelled the Committee reluctantly to increase 
the prices charged for most of the books—which nevertheless 
entail a heavier loss than ever. For instance, in 1914 the cheapest 
English Bible was priced at 6d., and involved a loss of 1d. ; to-day 
the same book is priced at 23., which means a loss of 6d. per copy. 


G, The Bible Society is passing through severe financial 
strain. The Committee must either seriously curtail its opera- 
tions, or they must at once very largely increase its annual income. 
Surely, in a world so full of evil and misery and confusion, this 
is not the time for reducing the circulation of the Word of God. 


G, The Committee, therefore, earnestly appeal to their friends 
everywhere to join with them in raising the Society's income by 
£75,000 above that received last year. They have faith that lovers 
of the Bible in all lands will unite in responding to this appeal— 
so that the Society be not hindered in providing the Scriptures 
for those who need them to-day more than ever. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103” 1/- 


Per 0z. Per Oz. 


0008 RGB O8 OF SORE es Denes spect tess 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


TTTITT TL Th tiitkciaslal Lisi bist i PAbl lL thi bhi hes bam dba hehe ronhese teeta er Saris esis aber asec ea cies 


P. 870 
Fv Te von eonganvaeeatene deve cepee geese every out uanedbovorpeeseeeentnee cesta s iver Ori) 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page oe -. £16 16 0O| Quarter-Page (}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 0] PerInch «4. e O15 3 


CoMPANIES. 


Outside Page . £23 2 0| Inside Page a 228138 6 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Quarter-Page, 5} in. 


Page, 11 in. by 
S44 in oe ° 


. . £18 18 0 by 3,4 in. £414 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 23 
by 3y4 in. «o 9 9 0 in, by 3fgin. w 2 7 6 





Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
cations,” £1 PER INOH. 


Terms: new 








“ SPECTATOR,” Ltd. 13 York Street, Covest Garden, London, WC. 2. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


J. M. KEYNES’S NEW BOOK. 


A Treatise on Probability. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B., Fellow of King’s 


College, Cambridge, author of ‘‘ The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace.” 8vo. 18s. net. 
Part I. Fundamental Ideas; Part II. Fundamental 


Theorems; Part III. Induction and Analogy; Part IV. 
Some Philosophical Applications of Probability ; Part V. 
The Foundations of Statistical Inference. 





—_ SECOND EDITION. 
A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, LL.D. With numerous 
Maps and plans. Second Edition. 25s. net each. 
Vol. V.—From the Renewal of the War to the Evacuation 
of Rio de la Plata (1803-1807). 
Vol. VI.—From the Expedition to Egypt, 1807, to the Battle 
of Coruna, Jan., 1809. Second Edition. 


— 





1921 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
For the year 1921. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette :—‘‘ The fifty-eighth annual edition 
is as full and as reliable a work of reference as any that have 
preceded it—and it would hardly be possible to pay it a greater 
compliment than that.” 











NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
The Novels and Stories of 
Henry James. 


Vols. VIII. and IX. THE BOSTONIANS. A Novel. 
In 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net per volume. 


Pocket Edition. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL. 
A Book of English Verse on 
Infaney and Childhood. 


Chosen by L. S. WOOD. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
«*» This Anthology is not a book of verse for children, but a 
book of verse about children. 


The Cambridge Scene. 


Being Sketches of the Colleges. By the Rev. H. P. 
STOKES LL.D., Litt.D., F.S.A. With 6 Illustrations by 
CONSTANCE PREscCoTT. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

[Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 


American Economic Life in its 
Civic and Social Aspects. 


By HENRY R. BURCH, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


F’cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 











gs. net. 








MNHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the ADVANCEMENT of LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


For information apply to the Hon. Secretary, 10 Clifford St., Bond Strect, W.1, 


U PStairgs AND DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

_ The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
—Dankers Messrs, BARCLAY and OO., 1 Pall Mall East. S.W. 








ASK YOUR LIBRARY 
FOR 


WORLD REVOLUTION 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 18s. net. 


“She has the keen perception, the lucidity, and the power to draw 
logical conclusions which mark the great historian. . . . Mrs. Webster 
has made a revolution in the history of revolutions.”"—Morning Post. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 4th Imp. 21s. net. 


LIFE OF VENIZELOS 
By S._B. CHESTER. Frontispiece. 21s. net. 


“ Admirable in every sense as biography, it is the most complete 
history of modern Greece that has been written.”—Yorkshire Post. 


THE DESERT MOUNTED 
CORPS An Account of Cavalry Operations in Pelestine 


and Syria, 1917-18. By Lt.-Col. Hon. R. M. PRESTON, 
D.S.0. With many Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 


SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 
By H. C. BYWATER. Charts, &c. 18s. net. 


* All thinking men and women would do well to read Mr. Bywater’s 
book, in which he discusses with admirable frankness and great lucidity 
the naval problems of that ocean. . . . J A standard work of reference 
e « « A book of such absorbing interest.”—Morning Post. 


MOLTKE [Makers of Nineteenth Century Series. 
By Lt.-Col. F. E. WHITTON, Portrait Front. 18s. net. 


“ Lieut.-Col. F. E. Whitton, whose luciferous study of the Marne 
Campaign placed him in the front rank of English military writers, 
now gives us a life of Moltke which is likely to become at once a bio- 
graphical and a military classic. His lucid and graceful style, 
combined with a strong sense of human interest and a firm grasp of 
the principles underlying the art of war, makes the book exceedingly 
readable, whilst it must long remain the standard text-book for military 
students on the important campaigns of 1866 and 1870. . Few 
readers of this admirably lucid and instructive book will doubt that 
the mantle of the late Colonel Henderson, after long fluctuating in the 
upper air, has at last descended upon the shoulders of Lieut.-Col 
Whitton.” —Spectator. 


IMPRESSIONS & COMMENTS 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 2nd Series. 12s. net. 


“ As rich in thought and tender feeling as the firet series. These are 
passages which ought to live in the literature of power.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


A PICTURE of MODERN SPAIN 
MEN AND MUSIC By J. B. TREND. 1ds. net. 


“A book which I do not hesitate to say presents more interesting 
material for thought than any book on another country that I have 
read for many years.”’—Westminster Gazette. 

“ An extraordinarily illuminating account of the political, social, and 
artistic aspects of modern Spain. A truly remarkable book, full of 
knowledge and insight.’’"—Guardian, 


VIA GIBBS 


A Memoir of Victoria Florence de Burgh Gibbs, of 
Tyntesfield. By MADELINE ALSTON. Illus. 18s. net. 


“The path of a good woman is indeed strewn with flowers, but they 
rise before her steps, not behind them.’’—RUSKIN. 


ARTHUR COLERIDGE: 
REMINISCENCES 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A treasure-house of good stories. . . . His reminiscences are a 
document which no historian of the social life of England in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century can afford to neglect.”"—Z'imes. 


CHEAP FICTION 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


By IBANEZ. Paper, 2s. 6d. net; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


———e 
Nearly one million copies of the English version of this famous novel 
have been sold, 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN 
By MARIE CORELLI. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
This first cheap edition of Miss Corelli's “ Romance of Riches” has 
a new portrait of the author as a frontispiece. 


STRANGE ROADS 
THE STRONG HOURS 


By MAUD DIVER. Cloth. Each 4s. 6d. 


These two Anglo-Indian stories, although each a single narrative, 
form one whole. 


WHAT NOT 
By ROSE MACAULAY. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


The well-known satire on Bureaucracy by the author of “ Pottcrism,” 
Dangerous Ages,”’ &c. 
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DEWY WINE 


IT HAS BEEN STATED WITH AUTHORITY THAT AN ORDINARY 
MAN DRINKS WINE NOT BECAUSE OF A DESIRE FOR THE 
ALCOHOL IT CONTAINS, BUT BECAUSE OF ITS FLAVOUR AND 
SOOTHING EFFECTS. JUST SO! THE PRIMARY DESIRE OF 
THE NORMAL MAN IS FOR WATER——FOR 


PURE WATER MADE PALATABLE 


Genuine wine consists essentially of about 
nine-tenths water, with small quantities of 
fruit-sugar, fruit-acids, and fragrant sub- 
stances; the remainder, about a tenth, consists 
of alcohol. 


Some wines are richer in water, some contain 
a little more alcohol, and some have alcohol 
thrown upon them. 


Excluding alcohol, we have water, sweetness 
and fragrance to consider, and these three 
factors account for the flavour and soothing 
effects of wine. 


Alcohol is a substance of great potency, and 


has its uses, but unless associated with suffi. 
cient water and flavour in harmony, it is 
liable to crisp the taste of the ordinary man. 
Some men keep fit and well without the help 
of alcohol, some drink and enjoy, on suitable 
cccasions, pleasant beverages of both kinds— 
alcoholic and not so, and some with the sense of 
taste crisped have become deaf, as it were, to 
the delightful messages of pure water, refresh- 
ing fruits, touching spices, and the sugar-cane, 
and cry out even in public places that there is 
no real palatable temperance drink. 

In this last case, the ceaseless craving is not 
for wholesome refreshment but for anzsthesia. 


When you want a really pleasant non-alcoholic beverage, turn to 





ROSS 5 Gip 


Belfast 
nger fle 


It is rich, in water—pure as in the good wine, in dainty sweetness, and in 
fragrance also; and with the gentle spirit ried of Champagne dancing merrily 
through all, it fully satisfies the desire of the average man for 


PURE WATER MADE PALATABLE 


Try it in the heat and turmoil of the day— 
Try it when the day is done— 

It quenches thirst, and cools and calms ; and 
Charms the sense like a stream of melody— 
Like a stream of immortal melody drifting 
Through tender mists from far-away. 


7 





Ww. A. ROSS & SONS, LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND. 
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